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[Ay dlitork’s 7p DADO 


Of Man 


HIS month we would like to comment on a va- 


riety of subjects. Like most Americans, we read 

the newspapers. And, like most Americans, we 
have opinions on much of what we read. Here are 
a few—on subjects varying from the trivial to the 
important. 

The International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion has a pavilion at the Brussels World Fair in 
which it exhibits its motto “Think” in thirty-six 
languages. It’s strange that a company in the busi 
ness of making machines which do your thinking 
for you should adopt the word “think” as its slogan. 
We have always had a notion that those who have 
to stick up a sign to remind them to think can't 
think anyway. 

When we read about Protestant’ conventions, we 
cast an eye down through the text to the almost 
inevitable anti-Catholic speech or resolution. Few 
of these meetings seem to overlook us Catholics. 
Recently we read in the New York Times that a 
Dr. Fagley of the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs denounced the Catholic atti 
tude on birth control and laid the blame at ow 
door lor neglect of the population problem. In the 
same issue, we read that the National 
of Evangelicals unanimously adopted a resolution 


\ssociation 


questioning Cardinal Stritch’s citizenship because of 
his present position with the Congregation of the 
Propagation of the Faith in Rome. 

Here’s something on which our Protestant friends 
can take off their hats to us. We too have a lunatic 
fringe, but it’s more of a fringe and it isn’t so vocal. 

Assembled recently in Constitutional Congress, 
the Daughters of the American Revolution passed 
U.S. 
from the U.N. and opposing fluoridation of water, 
(part of the master plan of those seeking to domi- 
nate the world!) reciprocal trade agreements, a 
bridge over the Potomac near the Lincoln Me- 
morial, and the National Council of Churches. We 
have often wondered if the “Daughters” wouldn't 
do better by staying home and studying what has 
happened in the world since 1776. 

Anti-Semitism is abhorrent to decent Christians. 
A recent issue of the ably edited Jewish Newslette) 
states that some Zionists, aware of this, use the anti 
Semitic label as a whip over non-Jews who are not 
only not anti-Semitic but abhor anti-Semitism. 

Some of the recent victims of this smear campaign 
are Professor Arnold Toynbee, Norman Thomas, 


resolutions urging Congress to withdraw th« 


y Things 


Dorothy Thompson, Dean Virginia Gilderslceye, 
Professor William Ernest Hocking, foreign corre- 
spondent Howard K. Smith, author Freda Utley, 
and the Rev. L. R. Elson, minister ol 
Eisenhower's church in Washington. 

“A closer look at these ‘anti-Semites,’ ”’ the News- 
letter states, “will reveal one peculiarity common to 
all of them: they all criticize Israel’s handling of 
the Arab refugees. They all challenge Israel’s con- 
tention that the rendering homeless of a million 
Palestinian Arabs is merely an incident olf war. 
They question the moral rights of any government, 
be it Israel or any other state, to make homeless 
one group of people who had lived on a soil tor 
centuries in order to make room for another group 
of homeless people alleged to have a ‘historic right’ 
to the land. To these people, this is a moral not a 
political problem. They are moved by a 
sense of justice and moral conscience.” 

In recent 


President 


strong 


considerable 
change in the language of international diplomacy. 
Khrushchev harangues the U.S. ambassador to Mos. 
cow and tells him we're “stepping on your tail.” 
And our Secretary of Defense says of Khrushchev, 
“We can bury him.” 


years there has been a 


We wonder just how far this 
trend will go. 


E have thought for a long time that some o 

our anti-Communists have more zeal that 

prudence. In fighting Communism, they 
adopt the methods of the Communists. Some immi- 
gration officials showed a Red-Fascist mentality re- 
cently when they took judicial processes into thei 
own hands and seized William Heikkila on_ his 
way home from work, forced him into a government 
plane, and flew him out of the country without time 
to notify his wife or lawyer and without funds ot 
baggage. If we're going to deport aliens with Com- 
munist records, the deportation should proceed 
according to law and not according to Communist 
secret-police methods. 


feta Fold fame 
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FACT AND COMMENT 








The recent visit of Vice President Nixon to a group of Latin 
\merican states highlights one of the more difficult problems 
of American foreign policy. On the one hand, we have made 
considerable improvements in 
our attitude toward our neigh- 


Economies and : 
bors to the South. We no longer 


s 7 
« A Ld e ° 
Latin America have the one-sided Monroe Doc- 


less the dollar 
We are aid- 
ing in technical-assistance programs. We even have had some, 
but not enough, progress in achieving cultural understanding. 

On the other hand, the Latin Americans, like most raw- 
materials producers, have suffered from the world drop in 
commodity prices. Here in the United States there have been 


trine, and much 


imperialism of our days of “Manifest Destiny.” 


strong pressures to protect domestic producers of wool and 
copper, at the This hit 
particularly hard in nations whose sole export of importance 
these commodities. To add to the complications, 

Union, as usual, has been fishing in muddied 


expense of foreign sources. has 
is one of 
the Soviet 
waters. It will trade, but at the price of diplomatic recogni- 
tion. Too often this means an overstafled embassy engaged 


primarily in fomenting internal subversion. 


Our southern neighbors complain about our foreign policy. 
They say we always work on “the squeaking wheel” theory. 
We devote our attention to neutralist nations that seem to 
be slipping into the Communist camp. But we overlook good 
and loyal neighbors who so often vote with us in the U.N. 
There is much merit in these complaints, but candor forces 
us to state that the fault is not one-sided. From an economic 
viewpoint, one of the greatest needs in many Latin nations 
is more diversified agriculture, industry, and trade. In prac- 
tice, this means developing new crops and _ firms, either to 
exploit new mineral wealth (such as oil reserves), or to 
manufacture goods that must be imported at great cost. 
Ideally, funds for development should be secured inter- 
nally, o1 nations of the Continent. This 


“Yankee economic imperial- 


at least from other 
would preclude all dangers of 
ism.” But local capital will not work under conditions that 
outsiders would welcome. Capital is often used to maintain 
lavish living conditions that contrast explosively with the 
poverty of the average worker. Or it is lent for usurious use. 
One even suspects that those who have made hundreds of 
millions from huge farms or extractive industries do not 
welcome any competition that might drive up wages and 
living standards. 


Yet, United States firms would like to help Latin American 
countries. So would German and British firms. “They would 
be quite willing to drill oil wells, manufacture automobiles, 
or engage in any of a hundred occupations that would save 
precious foreign currency and lead to diversified industry. 
Further, they are willing to invest under conditions that 
will preclude excessive foreign control of any economy. 

It is always dangerous to generalize about a Continent, and 


{(DITORIALS 


WIDE WORLD 


RELIGIOUS NEWS 


IN PICTURES AND IN PRINT 





Despite intense pain, Samuel Cardinal Stritch manages to 
smile on arrival in Rome before operation to remove his 
arm. Catholics pray for an early recovery for the Cardinal 


| 





It’s obvious that even nuns get spring fever as Sister Mary 
Zita of Topeka, Kansas, stops to give a few tips on how to 
play marbles to Paul Wobbe. Sister must have had brothers 
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we know that there are 


exceptions to the statements just 
friends should realize that the world crisis 


makes for a scarcity in government 


made. But our 
funds available for ex- 
This should furnish a strong incentive 
to review and reassess policies and practices that have stifled 
private investment. 
that it brings 


ternal economic aid. 


And private capital has the advantage 
a flexibility and know-how often lacking in 
government aid programs. 


From the viewpoint of quantity, America is just about the 
most educated nation in the world. Less than a century after 


the Republic was founded, we adopted, in principle, a 
program of universal education. 
During the past century we have 


spent Vast 


Commencement 
° and 
Musings marshaled mighty organizational 
efforts in order to change our 
dream into reality. Our success is shown by the picture we 
present to the world today: about 125,000 elementary and 


30,000 high schools staffed by more than 


sums of money 


a million teachers; 
about 1,000 schools of nursing, and nearly 2,000 colleges and 
universities. This past year, nearly 42,000,000 
“went to school.” This month, almost 2,000,000 
will graduate from ou 


\mericans 
(Americans 
high schools and colleges. Quanti- 
tatively, it is a fabulous achievement. It is a noble tribute 
to the generosity and idealism of American citizens. 

The quality of education in America is not so impressive. 
Pill recently, a generous American public was mainly con- 
cerned with how much it could put into education. ‘Today, 
after a generation of misgivings and criticism, the American 
people are mainly concerned with what they are getting out 
of education. Many of the current critics point out that our 
educational system was basically solid “when you and I were 
cultural tra- 
With 


reading and 


Teachers then had a definite 


dition to hand on to the 


young, Maggie.” 
rising generation. history 
ind literature, 


writing, the 


languages and art, even with 
student received a built-in message on love for 
country, respect for law and order, an appreciation for the 
dignity of authority, and the need for mental discipline. 
Subjects were fewer but minds were kept in firmer contact 
with reality. 


\ generation ago, a revolution began to take place in 


large segments of the nation’s educational system. Led by 


n atheist, John Dewey, a group of educators rightly com 
plained that current educational methods were not keeping 
pace with the movement of civilization. The ship of tradition 
New 


opening up and the clumsy ship was not 


had become heavily encrusted with barnacles. oceans 


of knowledge were 


sailing into these new waters as well as it 


of scraping off th 


should. Instead 


barnacles, reconditioning the ship, and 
Educationists” 


This 


damning 


charting some new courses, these ‘Progressive 


decided to blow up the old ship and build a new one. 


has been a great American tragedy The most 


criticism of the 


new ship's capabilities came from its chief 


John Dewey. “We 


uncertain as to where we are 


architect, agree? he said, “that we are 


voing and where we want to 


eo, and why we are doing what we are From an 


atheist, that was a fairly honest admission. From the captain 


doing.” 


of a ship, it was suicidal. Only in recent years have we been 
finding out the strange Dewey's 
sailed, carrying American civilization with it. 

World War II, 


have been complaining that today’s high-school graduates too 


ports to which ship has 


College professors, increasingly so since 


often come to college unable to spell, unable to parse a 


simple sentence, even unable to distinguish between a subject 


and a predicate, unable to think. When an educational sys 
tem produces clouds of confusion instead of rays of light, 
there is something radically wrong with the system. 


Progressive education had a noble ambition. It wanted a 
system of education which was in touch with the times—which 
was interesting and dynamic and dealt with every child as aq 
distinct individual. This was all to the good. The tragedy 
came from the fact that too many progressive educationists 
had such a foggy idea of the meaning of life. The child was 
an “organism” to be adjusted to its environment. The 
teacher's task was to respond to the “felt needs” of the child, 
It makes a tremendous difference whether the teacher thinks 
she is raising an ape to live in the woods of modern 
civilization or training a child made in God's image, destined 
for spiritual maturity here on earth and life everlasting 
hereafter. The rumble and roar of American citizens, which 
followed the whoosh of Sputnik I, gives promise of changes 
for the better in the system of education in America. Money 
and buildings will not solve the crisis. It is a spiritual prob- 


lem demanding an inward change of heart and mind. 


Sputnik IT has helped tremendously toward making America 
“education conscious.” Judging from the many meetings and 
public statements of government officials and professional 
educators, of associations of teach- 
ers, professors, colleges, and uni- 


Operation 
America can 


~ versities, 
College Professor 


expect 
something of a revolution in the 
field of education. The big ques- 
tions to be resolved are whether American educational sys- 
tems are to produce wizards or wise men; responsible citizens 
or bureaucratic clerks; adjusted jellyfish or intelligent  stu- 
dents passionately pursuing and finding truth. In resolving 
these questions, special attention must be devoted to the con- 
temporary college professor. 

The college professor holds a vital position in American 
culture. The survival of American society depends in large 
measure on him. A great many college professors appreciate 
this responsibility. They dedicate their lives to discharging it 
well. One of the most inspiring scenes in the academic life 
of America is to see a man of mature wisdom lending a help- 
ing hand to the youth of today to enable them to become the 
genuine men and women of tomorrow. Any person who deals 
with the souls of men holds a sacred trust. 


Today, too many college professors are violating this trust. 
The basic Father Halton sought to combat at 
Princeton University are multiplied in many 


evils which 
American col- 
How would you like to scrape together hard-earned 
dollars to send your pride and joy to college and have her 


leges. 


advised by a barbaric professor who supposedly is teaching 
“If you really want to live, take a 
the cobwebs from your soul.” Or 
again, “You owe your parents absolutely nothing. You never 
asked for life. an accident resulting from 
a fleeting moment of exotic pleasure.” 


the science of psychology: 


moral holiday and blow 


You were merely 
Or again, as the pro- 
fessor arrogantly and gleefully discusses sex in a mixed class, 
he declares, “Ninety-nine per the students on this 
campus, as on all campuses, practice up sexually, constantly.” 

It is grievously wrong to deprive a man of his life; to rob 
him of his reputation. It is wantonly evil fon 


cent of 


the college 
professor. to leap beyond what he knows in order to destroy 
a student’s most cherished beliefs—to begin a class by an- 
nouncing that “if any student here still believes in the myth 
of God, he had better prepare himself to renounce his super- 


stition if he wants to get anything out of my course.” 


An aroused public opinion in America is in order against 
such gross barbarity being perpetrated today in the name of 
academic freedom. If a revolution does take place in the 
American educational system, we hope that much attention 
will be devoted to “Operation College Professor.” 
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Christopher Dawson, British Catholic historian, was named 
to the first professorship in Catholic Theological Studies at 
Harvard Divinity School. Move should aid understanding 






Francis Cardinal Spellman receives the Military Chaplains 
{ssociation Distinguished Service Award. The Cardinal has 
always shown great concern for welfare of men in uniform 






RELIGIOUS NEWS PHOTOS 





Res Kb “s 4 sat Ba ; a ‘ 
Salvador Dalit, noted Spanish surrealist, continues his ex- 
periments tn religious art with this 18-carat gold cross 
called “The Sacred Heart of Jesus.” Piece is pure Dali 
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Views in Brief 
Vocations. Recent reports indicate that Japan has th 
greatest number of vocations to the priesthood compared | 
the total number of Catholics. In 1956, there were 93 majq 
seminarians for every 100,000 Catholics. Ireland was secon 
with 75. The United States was sixth, with 26. We rejoic 
over the record number of vocations in Japan. It should } 
a reminder to us to pray more earnestly and frequently f 
vocations in this country. We need not look far to see ho 
desperately we need them. 


Balancing the Seales. In a recent speech to Fren 
officials, the Holy Father said: “The unequal division oj th 
gifts and treasures of nature gives to men the moral oblig 
tion to aid each other, each according to the understanding 
and strength he has received. This obligation constant! 
increases in proportion to the increase in the power at th 
disposal of the social or national group. One mus 
rejoice at all the efforts which tend to achieve what the united 
voices of conscience and broad interest wege to be undertake) 
without loss of time.” These words deserve to be engravent 
in our consciences and in our hearts. 


The Main Purpose. \ group of Catholic and Protestant 
educators of the Association of American Colleges has stressed 
the need of Christian 


college offers 


“The Christian 
a way of life and of learning, and a sense 


higher education: 





of earthly vocation and eternal purpose without which} YEA 
sciences and arts, inventions and technology may enslave il 
. ° ° ° $ . coue 
and destroy mankind. This Christian conviction of the unity N 
’ . iINeGW 
of truth, of the-love of God, and of man’s nature as a child 
; : : news 
of God is the surest safeguard of freedom, high ethical and rl 
moral standards, and social responsibility.” l 
1e ¢ 
: a a he 
A Gesture. The image of four pacifists in a tiny ketch 
sere . to 
sailing across the vast Pacific to protest this summer's series k 
Sf : rac 
of United States nuclear tests must be written off as a futile 
j part 
gesture. But in its very futility it is symbolic of the plight of 
% e were 
man today. For which is more futile: four men in a tiny : 
opu 
ketch in the middle of a vast ocean or two great nations in ' 

, , wo 
stalemate tn the halls of the United Nations while the world | 
plays nuclear checkers? The nations remind us of two small 

; ol r 
boys edging closer and closer throwing taunts and davres 
; ; . , thon 
before the fight begins. But the four men in the boat are the D 
. ai 
whole world afloat in a sea of doubt and confusion. Will thi 
' 5 \ir 
the fight start? Will the world drown? No mere man knows 
, iste) 
the answers to these questions; but we do know this: the end 
ma 
to futility can only be found in the inner conversion of me) 
i yon 
hearts, in complete trust in Him who made. us. ' 
é can 


The Producer, 1n his customarily precise way, Archbishop 
Giovanni Montini of Milan recently set forth a profoundly J 
Christian view of the place for private initiative in society. | 
Calling the man who honestly seeks and produces wealth “a 
possible artisan ol peace,” the 


Archbishop said: “To giv 
work to man is to create for him and for society elementary 
peace and order. Whoever does this performs a highly meri 
torious service. Private initiative justifies itself socially every 
time it creates new sources of work.”” He added: “Who works 
produces. Who produces, offers further exchanges and creates 
commerce. 


PER 


Exchange calls for and creates a supremely | 


transactions—therelore contacts, 


peaceful omer: language J 
juridical concept, human relations—based on the given word 
on truth, on honesty: all exquisitely moral and_ spiritual 
factors rich in harmony, concord, and peace.” For business ' 
| 
men, often caught up in the rush and tumble of the market ) 
place, the Archbishop's wisdom can be a source of needed 
perspective in their business dealings. 
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Msgr. 


McNulty, 


Seton 


Hall President 


How does a 
college grow? 


by MILTON LOMASK 


A hundred years ago, Seton Hall began its life in New Jersey. 


Today it is larger, it has more schools, 


. 


story shows how alive and how important 


YEARS AGO a lady living near the 
college of Seton Hall in South Orange, 
New Jersey, sent an angry letter to a 
newspaper in near-by Newark. 

The lady’s complaint had to do with 
the open-air activities of the Hall’s half 
a hundred scholars. What she wanted 
to know whether “‘ear-splitting 
racket and boisterous laughter” were 
part of the Catholic religion. If they 
were, then in the unhappy matron’s 
opinion “Seton” should be spelled with 
two “a’s” as in “Satan.” 


was 


The year was 1860, and it is a matter 
of record that Seton Hall’s priestly au- 
thorities read the letter in the Newark 
Daily Advertiser with pleasure. To 
think that, after only four years of ex- 
istence, their little school was already 
making a noise in the great world be- 
yond the borders of 
campus! 


its willow-shaded 


Today Seton Hall is making a lot of 
noise beyond its borders. Moreover, its 
borders have moved out in recent years, 
reflecting a rate of growth that is phe- 
nomenal even in an era of surging col- 
lege populations. 

On the eve of World War II, Setonia’s 
1,200 students and 42 faculty members 
were less evenly divided be- 
its liberal arts centers in South 
Orange and elsewhere and its seminary 
in Darlington, New Jersey. During the 


more or 
tween 


war, enrollment tumbled to the point 
where, in 1942, 168 students were 
rattling around in half a 


9 
Ings. 


some 
build- 
This year 9,124 men and women 
are attending conducted by 46 
priests and 274 full-time lay instructors 
in 25 buildings at 


dozen 
classes 


different loca- 
tions in northeastern New Jersey. To 
this can be added 900 lads in the Prep 
School on the South Orange campus 


five 


and it is still growing. Its 


a university can be 


and 245 students of medicine and 
dentistry in Jersey City. 

Since the close of the war, eight mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of 


have erased 


buildings 
the woodlots and 
pastures of the 3l-acre main campus in 
South Orange. In former 
school’s athletes flexed their muscles in 
a closet-like gym on the 
of Alumni Hall. At their disposal, since 
1940, is a 235-by-154-foot 
auditorium. 


hew 
some of 


days, the 


second floor 
eymnasium- 
Standing on the eastern 
border of the main campus, this build- 
ing houses an acre of basketball court, 
a network of recreation and calisthenics 
rifle range, a little theater, a 
student-run FM station, and a 
swimming pool sparkling, in the words 


rooms, a 


radio 


of a budget-minded staff member, with 
$265 worth of filtered and frequently 
replenished water. 

The Hall’s 


Division of Extension 





New residence hall on 3l-acre main campus, pari of eight-million-dollar expansion since the war 
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Msgr. MeNulty says 

of Seton Hall’s fast growth: 
“But we don’t for- 

get the past around here. We 


try to build on it.” 


Two Chemistry students work in one 
of the labs of the new Science Hall 


Part of the eight-million-dollar expansion is the new. re- 
cently completed Library on main campus at South Orange 








Education and its Summer School saw 
light in 1937. The School of Nursing 
became a separate entity in 1939. Only 
a few years old is the School of Busi- 
ness Administration. The same is true 
of the School of Law in a recently pur- 
chased twelve-story building in down- 
town Newark. Of recent vintage are the 
Institute of Far Eastern Studies, the 
Institute of Judaeo-Christian Studies, 
the Polish, Irish, and Italian Institutes. 
These imaginatively conceived study 
and research organizations now stand 
like giant windows, helping the people 
of America to look out on the rest of 
the world and the rest of the world to 
look in on us. 

For the last 
department, school, and 
Seton Hall has been fully 
For the last eight, the Hall has been not 
university, that is a 
family of colleges. For the last two years, 


it has been the seat of the state of New 


twenty-six years, every 
college of 


accredited. 


a college but a 


Jersey's first and only College of Medi 
cine and Dentistry, an institution that 
by 1960 will have 400 medical and 200 
dental students. 

This is a lot of progress for a school 
to cram into less than two decades. It 
raises intriguing questions: Why? What 
is responsible for this development? 


These questions in turn bring in 
triguing answers from the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
John McNulty, who as the 
Hall’s twelfth president has guided its 


activities since 1949. 


Lawrence 


The Monsignor is a joy to a reporter. 
He has a fabulous memory. 

“Runs in the 
with a warm half-smile. 


family,” he confides 
“The Lord has 
been good to us that way.” Two mem 


bers of the Monsignor’s large family live 


in the neighborhood. His mother, 49 
is a resident of Montclair, New Jersey 
His younger brother is Bishop James 4 
McNulty of Paterson. The Bishop is q 
alumnus of the Hall. So is the Mog 
Rev. Thomas A. Boland, Archbishop of 
Newark and President of the Trustees 9 
the University. the only diocesan-ryy 
Catholic institution of higher learning 
in America, largest of its kind in th 
world. 

Monsignor McNulty is 59. with streak 
of battleship gray in his close-croppe 
hair, laugh 
forceful 


lines in a handsome an 


face. Broad-shouldered — any 


deep-chested, he is a short man who sit 


tall behind the desk of his ofhce in thf 


Alumni build 
on the South Orange campus. 


many-gabled brownstone 
ing 

The Monsignor is happy to talk 
Seton Hall's 


people to see, 


length about erowth, | 
g 


suggest other places 
visit, records to examine. As for th 
school’s recently enlarged physical fa 


these are brushed aside wit 
a flash of the Monsignor’s hand. 
“Here at the Hall.” he explains, “w 


go along with President Garfield. Hi 


cilities 


definition of a good school. vou'll recal 


was a student at one end of a log and at 


the other 
wonderful faculty. 

“Our faculty.” he goes on, “is one ¢ 
the secrets of our growth. God has sen 
us remarkable men and 


they've stayed with — us. 


Catholics, some Jews some 
They are of all nationalities and of al 
colors. All we ask of any teacher 


that he teach and do his research. W 


don’t ask him to help build the build 


] 


ings or to fret over administrative d 


tails. 





‘Doctor Robert Lang instructs a dental student, 
Joseph Perez, in the use of a metal-mouth model 


well, any member of our 


women, and 
Som art 
Protestants 
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MILTON LOMASK, former reporter for the 
New York Journal-American and other pa- 
pers, is now a full-time free lance writer. He 
has written for many leading magazines. 





“Looking then at the other end of the 
log, there’s our student body. ‘Nothing 
stands between a potential student and 
Seton Hall but our academic standards. 
About 60 per cent of the students are 
Catholic, the rest otherwise. Again all 
sizes, Colors, and nationalities. Mother 
Church welcomes all. Her school 
do no less.” 

Which brings Monsignor McNulty to 
what he considers to be really at the 
bottom of Seton Hall’s growth. 

“Let’s put it this way,” 


can 


he suggests. 
“Every community has educational needs 
which enlarge as the community does. 
Our community is the state of New Jer- 
sey. Every now and then a Jersey group 
or individual comes to us seeking some- 
thing only a school can give. We try to 
give it. If you go out and look at our 
programs, you'll see that many of them 
are here because Seton Hall always an- 
swers the knock on the door.” 
Example: At the end of World War 
Il, New Jersey physicians came home to 
After 
the service, they were out of touch with 


face a grave problem. years in 
medical advances, with developments in 
thei They 
needed a program of 


specialties. desperately 


postgraduate 


studies. Their organizations, seeking 
such a program, canvassed the state’s 
38 colleges and universities. Their 


search ended at Seton Hall. There, un- 
der the auspices of the Essex County 
Medical Society, a two-year series of re- 
fresher Courses was set up. Six thousand 








* A MD Bae 
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The periodical room of the new library. 
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doctors enrolled, 4,500 completed the 
series. 

“What that program contributed to 
our growth,”” Monsignor McNulty com- 
ments, “is visible enough now. When 
the time came to set up the Seton Hall 
medical Jersey City, the 
groundwork was laid—and we had a nice 
lot of cadavers on hand.” 

The College of Medicine and Den- 
tistry, of which the Monsignor is speak- 
The 
Hall authorities were fully aware of the 
difficulties involved. It 
money to train a future doctor or den- 
tist—an estimated $1,600 a year over and 
above tuition. This problem, however, 
struck the authorities as of im- 
portance than Jersey's obvious need for 
a medical school of its own. The 
Reverend Dr. Michael I. Fronczak, 
Chairman of the Department of Biology, 
became a ready-made liaison officer for 
the University. 

Dean of the new College of Medicine 
is Dr. Charles L. Brown, the 
recognized educators in the 
world. Equally outstanding in his own 
field is Dr. Merritte M. Maxwell, dean 
of the College of Dentistry. “With these 
two men 
McNulty, “we have had no difficulty in 
building up an outstanding medical 
faculty, culled from the leading faculties 
of the nation.” 

Jersey’s interest in the new school is 
indicated by the vigor with which 
prominent citizens have come to its aid. 


school in 


ing, was opened in 1956. Seton 


costs a lot of 


less 


one of 
medical 


at the helm,” says Monsignor 


Industrial leaders have set up a Found- 
ers’ Fund organization pledged to raise 
almost ten million dollars. 

For many the New 
Jersey hunted for a college that would 


years, nurses of 


t 


This year. Seton Hall 


had 9,124 men and women in classes at five places in New Jersey 








help them bring their professional 
standards abreast of modern require- 
ments. They found what they were 
looking for at Seton Hall. At the time 
of this development the requirements 
for R.N. (registered nurse) two 
years of high school only. Many nurses, 
however, wished to go on to college. 
To take this Seton 
Hall set up without cost to the nurses 


were 


care of situation, 
a sophomore-senior high school course 
designed to them for the 
equivalency examinations given by the 
New Jersey State Board of Education. 


prepare 


In this manner Seton Hall became the 
state’s first school of nursing. Today 
it conducts the state’s largest degree 


program in public health nursing, offers 
degree opportunities in basic nursing, 
industrial nursing, and nursing educa- 
tion. 

Seton Hall was the first Jersey college 
to establish courses in special education. 
Under an program formu- 
lated Dr. Robert H. 
Morrison, Jersey’s former commissioner 
of higher education 


ambitious 
and directed by 


men and women 
are trained to teach the handicapped— 
the blind, the deaf, the crippled, the 
maladjusted, and the retarded. 

At the turn of the decade, the United 
States Department of State, in an in- 


direct 


way, knocked on Seton Hall’s 
door. The department was worried 
about the vacuum in international re- 
lations created in the 1940's when al- 
legations of subversion destroyed the 
effectiveness of the old Institute of 


Pacific Relations. A new research center 
was needed to take its place, to keep 
open the cultural 
East and West. 

spadework by 


channels between 
After considerable 


Archbishop Paul Yu Pin 





Archbishop Boland of Newark and Ngo Dinh Diem. 
President of Viet Nam and a founding member of 
Far Eastern 


Hall 


Institute at Seton 
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of Nanking and others, Seton Hall’s 
Far Eastern Institute was founded. 
“It is significant, I think,” Mon- 


signor McNulty remarks, “that the lay 
founders of that institute were unknown 
in the affairs of the world at the time. 
Since then, all have become leaders of 
their particular nations.” The men of 
is thinking are 
Dr. John Chang, now Vice President of 
Korea; Dr. Chang Chi-yun, minister of 
education of the Republic of China; 
Dr. Kotaro Tanaka, Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Japan; and Dr. 
Neo Dinh Diem, President of Viet Nam. 
These men continue to serve on the In- 


whom the Monsignor 


stitute’s advisory board. 

The Institute offers class work 
ing with the language, history, and cul- 
ture of the Orient. It maintains out- 
posts of research in Asia. On its own 
printing press in Hong Kong, it turns 


deal- 


out annually a Chinese translation of 
what it terms “the American book of 
the year.” Among volumes published 


so far are Greater Perfection, by Sister 
Miriam Teresa, and Sanctity in America, 
by His Excellency the Most Rev. Amleto 
Giovanni Cicognani, apostolic delegate 
to the United States. 

In his Newark office, seated in front 
of a copy of Michelangelo’s “The Crea- 
tion of Adam,” Father John M. Oester- 
reicher Seton Hall’s Institute 
of Judaeo-Christian Studies. Regent of 
this organization, launched in 1953, is 


discusses 


Msgr. John J. Dougherty. Father 
Oesterreicher directs its work. 

There is nothing else in the world 
quite like the Judaeo-Christian Insti- 


tute, nothing quite like its annual pub- 
lication. The Bridge, as the annual is 
called, is a collection of essays reflecting 
the Institute’s objectives. One objec- 
tive, in Father Oesterreicher’s words, is 
“to foster understanding and love be- 
tween Christians and Jews, the sense of 
kinship which made Pope Pius XI con- 
demn_ anti-Semitism, ‘Through 
Christ and in Christ, we are of the 
spiritual lineage of Abraham.’ ”’ 

The Institute of Italian Culture is di- 
rected by Dr. Julius $. Lombardi. Its 
objectives are to keep alive the cultural 
contributions of Italy to the United 
States. Miss Licia Albanese, Metro- 
politan Opera soprano, is chairman of 
an institute’s 


saying 


which each 
year presents distinguished musicians in 
Irish Institute 
recently purchased the St. Patrick’s altar 
for the new cathedral of the Archdiocese. 
This institute offers classes in the Irish 
language and dancing in many sections 
of the state and is the owner of the 
McManus library, one of the world’s 
outstanding collections of books. 

The pressure of its contemporary re- 
sponsibilities have not driven Seton Hall 
to put its past in mothballs. ‘“‘We don't 


committee 


a series of concerts. The 


10 


forget the past around here,” Monsignor 


McNulty has 
build on it.” 

There is plenty to go on. Seton Hall 
began life over a 


remarked. “We try to 


century ago in the 
little Jersey country town of Madison. 
Four 1860, it moved to 
South There, only two miles 
beyond the end of the Newark horsecar 
line, the new school felt a bit closer to 
the center of things. 


years later, in 
Orange. 


Heart of the college in its beginning 
years was the Divinity School. Still go- 
ing strong as a small but important part 
of the University, 
among its 


numbers 
only Arch- 
bishop Boland and Bishop McNulty, but 
Jersey's othe 
George W. Ahr and Bishop Justin J. 
McCarthy. Present director of the 
School is Monsignor William F. Furlong. 

In 1862, the college held its first com- 
mencement. The rugged. 
Men were men, teachers were eagle-eyed, 
and the Seton Hall began 
their academic day in response to the 


this school 
graduates not 
ordinaries, 


two Bishop 


times were 


scholars of 


clang of a large bell at 4 A.M. 

Since then the Hall has survived three 
disastrous fires and a series of financial 
crises. For seventy-five years, develop 
ment was slow, reaching a record en 
of 341 in 1931. In 1927 
Immaculate Conception Seminary, the 


rollment 


Divinity school, was moved off the main 
campus by way of marking the Hall's 
desire to place its emphasis on the de- 
velopment of lay leaders. 

Expansion came in a large way in the 
late 1930's. The war slowed things down 
but after it was over, the 
students on the G.I. bill 
them again. 


influx of 
accelerated 
Throughout the years, the Hall has 
academic — standards. 
McNulty feels that 
the blessed events” of his own regime 
was the Middle States Accrediting Com- 
mittee’s visit to the school for the pur 


maintained — her 


Monsignor “one ol 


pose of changing its administrative po- 

sition frem that of a college to a uni 

versity. 
“At that 


was the 


time,” he says, “Seton Hall 
some very care- 
ful thinking on the part of the Accredit- 


ing Committec 


beneficiary of 


\ll the functions of the 

divided under three 
instruction, personnel, and 
Three vice presidents were 
named to supervise these departments: 
Rey. Dr. Thomas W. Cunningham, Dr. 
Alfred D. Donovan, and Rev. John F. 
Davis, M.B.A. In this manner the triple 
functions of the school were centralized 
under individuals having direct contact 
with the president.” 


University were 
headings: 


business. 


Since Seton Hall became a university, 
Monsignor McNulty reveals, “‘under- 
graduate and graduate councils have 
become important elements in_ policy 


making.” In charge of the three major 


branches created by the elevation t 
university status are Reverend Dr, E¢. 
ward J]. Fleming, dean of the Newark 
and Jersey City units; Reverend Thomas 
J. Gillhooly, dean of the Paterson col. 
lege; and Reverend Clement A. Ockay 
dean of the main campus. 

Growth has brought many world-re. 
nowned men and women to the faculty 
There is Dr. Miriam Theresa Rooney 
only dean in the United 
States, famous for her contributions to 


woman law 


the fields of legal philosophy and _bibli- 
ography. Reverend Thomas M. Reardon 
hero of Guadalcanal, is the law school 
regent. There is Sister Teresa Gertrude, 
Director of Guidance. 
the order of the 


Prior to entering 
Benedictines of New 
Jersey, Sister Teresa Gertrude was per 
sonnel Marshall Field's of 
Chicago, one of the great department 
the world. 
Paul kK. T. Sih, whose 
first book in English, From Confucius 
fo Christ, outgrowth of | the 
moving story of his conversion in Tur 
SicN. Under the regency of Father Ray: 
mond de Jaegher, Dr. Sih directs the 
work of the Far Eastern Institute. 
There is Dr. Ellis V. Brown, professor 
ol chemistry. \s director of all biologi 
Hall, 
Dr. Brown presides over a program of 
laboratory experimentation that has al 
ready contributed heavy ammunition to 


director of 


stores of 


There is Dr. 


was the 


cal and chemical research at the 


the battle against cancer, alcholism, and 
paranoia, 

Many other faculty members, equally 
formidable in could 
In a large house on the 
Newark fringe of the main campus, Dr. 
John C. H. Wu, Professor of Law, lives 
with his wife and five of then 
Roscoe Pound, one of the 
grand old men of American law, has 
described 59-year-old Wu as “probably 
the most versatile man” of our genera- 
tion. Jurist, poet, philosopher, Wu- 
in the words of Dr. Frank Sheed—is 
“totally Chinese, totally Christian, and 
totally himself.” 

Big today, Seton Hall is bound to be 
bigger According to Dr. 
Donovan, vice president in charge of 
student personnel services, the Hall's 
enrollment will reach 16,000 during the 
next decade. What then? Is the Hall 
braced? 


scholastic carcles, 


be mentioned. 


thirteen 
children. 


tomorrow. 


Monsignor McNulty’s answer: “We 
can take care of 16,000 students any old 
time without so much as adding a brick 
to our plant.” In other words, Seton 
Hall is saying ‘to the future precisely 
what it says to the present: If you need 
anything that will make you love God 
more, that will make you more loyal 
and true to your country, that will 
make you live with your fellow man in 
greater harmony and peace, knock on 
the door and Seton Hall will answer. 
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MY FAVORITE 
SAINT 


“So frail and tenderly sad; so charming and sublime,’ 





Sacred Heart 


by RUTH HUME 


Saint Margaret 


Mary was sent to remind men of God’s tremendous personal love for them 


small and beau- 
tiful town in the middle of Burgundy. 


It is an 


Paray-le-Monial is a 


hundred and_ four- 
Paris. You take the 
9 a.m. express to Moulins and change 
to the little 
platform. 


easy two 
teen miles from 
electric train across. the 


You are in’ Paray_ before 
two o'clock, after a run through some 
of the beautiful farmland of the 
green Burgundian countryside. 

I was there on the Fourth of July 
the first Friday of the month. 
welcome change ol 
Paris at the 
the American tourist season. 

It is surprising that this 
town has never 


most 


Paray 
pace alter 
height of 


Was ia 


two weeks in 


Surgundian 
become a center for 
pilgrims and tourists, in the manner of 
Lourdes and Fatima, for it was there 
that one of the most magnificent and 
far-reaching episodes in the life of the 
Church took place. From 
from the humble and radiant saint who 


lived there three hundred 


Paray—and 


years ago 
came the flowering of the devotion to 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus as we know 
it today. 

“Devotion to the Sacred Heart.” Pope 
Pius XII wrote in the 
Haurietis Aquam, “is so important that 


encyclical, 


it may be considered, so far as practice 
is concerned, the perfect profession of 
the Christian religion.” In choosing 
the apostle of the new revelation of the 
devotion, God, as He had 


Similar situations before and since, by 


done in 


passed the powerful, the learned, the 


influential, and the efficient. He chose 


someone almost dramatically lacking in 
these temporal virtues. 

Her name was Margaret 
and she was born in 


\lacoque 
1647 in a small 
When she was a 
little girl, Margaret used to leaf through 
the family’s Lives of the Saints, trying 
to find a 


Burgundian village. 


model who was “easy to 


imitate.” It is one of her char- 
herself 

Mar- 
directly with 
God that she leaves the world even more 


own 
that she 
is almost impossible to imitate. 


acteristics as a. saint 


garet’s dealings were so 


than it usually is 
when tracing the footsteps of saints. 


Margaret learned the 


hopelessly behind 


heroic ways of 
early 
When she was eight years old her happy 


patience at a pathetically 


age. 
home was father’s 
\ few years later she her- 
self was stricken with a devastating ill- 


disrupted by her 
sudden death. 


ness for which there was neither diag- 
nosis nor cure in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. She thinner 
until she could not even 
sit up in bed without help. One day, 
Mar- 


garet’s mother suggested that she prom- 


grew progressively 


and weaker, 
in the fourth year of her illness, 


ise the Blessed Virgin “‘to become one 
cured. 
Margaret agreed eagerly and the vow 
was made. The next day all her symp- 
toms had disappeared. 


of her daughters” if she were 


But Margaret’s troubles were by no 
four years more, Mar- 
garet and her mother filled the miserable 
role of poor relations in the home of 
Madame Alacoque’s in-laws. 


means over. For 


The house- 


hold was run by a trio of harpies who 
could have given lessons in petty cruelty 
to Cinderella's When Mar- 


came of age and came 


relatives. 
garet’s brother 
house, the three 
lady in-laws did not exactly crawl back 
rock, but 
partially defanged. 


home as master of the 


under a they were at least 
Margaret was now 
put to a new test 

Her brother was planning to be mar- 
ried. Madame Alacoque was 
frantic. She had had all she 


of female 


secretly 
wanted 
daughter-in- 
law might prove to be the worst kind. 
She yearned for the day when Margaret 


in-laws, and a 


would establish her household. 
\fter divided 
sickbed and the life of 
Margaret 
customed and not 
belle. ‘The 


mended. 


own 
eight years between a 
a scullery maid, 
herself in’ the 


found unac- 


unattractive role of 
fortunes had 
that 


eligible of all seventeenth-century girls: 


society family 


Margaret was now most 
a pretty eighteen-year-old with a good 
dowry. Wealthy and eager suitors began 
to call. Madame 

There was only one 
mother’s not 


\lacoque was ecstatic. 
obstacle to the 
unnatural ambitions: the 
that Margaret had 
taken—and been taken up on—so many 
This 
sured her, was no real problem. The 


inconvenient vow 


years ago. the parish priest as- 


vow could be dispensed. But, to her 


mother’s dismay, Margaret did not go 


along with this convenient view. For 


another five years the poor girl lived 


in a state of anguished indecision. She 


longed for the religious life, but- she 
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maternal 
that greeted any mention of it. 
By this time, she had already begun 
that incredible sense of the 
presence of God that 
came continual. She is vague about the 
nature of 


floods. of 


dreaded the 


tears 


to have 
actual later be- 
exact these visions, but they 
were very real and often very pointed. 
Margaret, 
jewels, would return to her room at 
night, after a find Christ 
waiting for her in the crowning thorns 
and_ blood-stained 
ment hall. 

She could no longer 
with the help of a 


dressed in brocades and 


party, and 


robe of the judg- 
resist Him, and 
visiting Franciscan 
preacher she talked her family 
erudging agreement to her 
into the convent. In May ol 
brother took her to the 
Paray-le-Monial. 

The young 
to adjust her extraordinary graces to 
the practicalities of convent life. Her 
superiors reminded her that the found- 
ers of the Visitation, St. Francis de 
Sales and St. Jane de Chantal, had once 
prayed that no special graces would ever 
then 


into 
entrance 
1671 her 
Visitation con 
vent at 
difficult 


novice found it 


distinguish order. There was 
some question about allowing her to 
make her final until Ou 
Lord sent her to the Mother Superior 
with the message that He Himself would 
be Margaret’s surety, if the nuns would 


allow her to take her 


profession, 


vows. The Su- 
perior was confused by this message, as 
confused by 


she was everything else 


about Margaret, but she decided to ac- 
the bargain. 


Neurotic 


cept 


girls plagued seventeenth- 


century novice mistresses than 


they do 


more 


today, since the careful psy- 
of the 


been 


chological screening processes 
convent had not yet 


thought of. 


modern 
There was one standard 
procedure, however, for chasing imagi 
nary voices ears of 


from. the overen 


thusiastic novices. Margaret’s superiors 
employed it to the full. Poor Margaret 
spent much of her 


and scrubbing and 


novitiate sweeping 
peeling 
While her fellow novices were in chapel 
during meditation, Margaret would be 
dispatched to the garden with a hoe and 
a watering can and told to 
while she worked. Even the 
retreat before her profession were spent 


potatoes. 


meditate 
davs_ of 


out of doors keeping a couple of donkeys 
from trampling the vegetable garden. 

Yet it was on these days that she had 
some of her wonderful mystical 
experiences, for Our Lord kept watch 
with her. after that she had a 
great affection for that particular spot. 


most 
Ever 


“It was there that I received such great 
graces that I have never experienced 
any like them. Especially what He made 
known to me on the mystery of His 
holy death and passion. . 

When the 


great revelations of the 


12 


Sacred Heart began to be made to her, 
Margaret herself knew very little about 
Her 
brief and 
she had had no extensive religious edu- 
It is highly unlikely that she 
knew the history of St. Lutgard or St. 
Gertrude, the great thirteenth-cen- 
tury mystics to whom earlier revelations 


the past history of the devotion. 


formal schooling had been 


cation. 


of the Sacred *Heart had been made. 
By the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, devotion to the Sacred Heart, 


springing for the most part from the 
Franciscan devotion to the Five Wounds, 
was spreading and was practiced by a dis- 
tinguished company of saints: Catherine 
of Siena, Francis Borgia, Peter Canisius, 
\loysius Gonzaga, Francis de Sales, and 
many others. In 1672 the first public 
feast of the Sacred Heart was kept on 
October 20 by the two religious congre- 
gations founded by St. John Eudes. 
“The turning point in the history of 
Sacred Heart,” 
the historian, Mother Margaret Wil- 
R.S.C.]., “came in the months 
following the profession of Sister Mar- 
Mary 
was its chosen apostle, though she never 
left her cloister. 


devotion to the wrote 


liams, 


garet \lacoque in 1672... . She 
The hours which the 
young contemplative spent in rapture 
behind her grille God's 
hours.” 


were chosen 
By Margaret Mary’s time, the ice-cold 


fingers ol Jansenism were already 
tightening around the throat of Europe. 
Conditioned as we are to the idea of 
mankind, it 
understand just how the 


unattractive teachings of Jansenism ever 


God’s consuming love for 
is hard to 


got the hold over the Catholic popula- 
tion that they did. The 
God full of justice but without love, of 


concept ol a 
a Christ who died for a chosen few, of 
a Eucharist reserved for the nearly per- 
fect—all this 
heretical. 


seems foolish as well as 

Sut this was the moment in history 
for which God had been waiting to re- 
veal the fiery love to the 
For devotion to the Sacred 


above 


devotion ol 
whole world. 
Heart 1s, all things, a devotion 
of love—the love of Jesus Christ sym 
bolically represented by His Heart of 
flesh. 
blood-chilling tenets of Jansenism that 
years later, when the feast of the Sacred 
Heart was approved locally in France, 
the Jansenists angrily made it a point 
to stay away from Mass altogether that 
day. 


This idea was so foreign to the 


The first of the great revelations of 
the Sacred Heart to Saint Margaret Mary 
was made on the Feast of Saint John, 
in 1673. In the bustle and goodwill 





RUTH HUME, mother of four children and wife 
of Paul Hume, music critic for the Washington 
Post, has written extensively for magazines. 


of the Christmas holidays, nobody had 
given Margaret any extra chores. Alone 
in the chapel, “I lost all thought of 
myself and of the place where 1 was 
and abandoned myself to the Divine 
Spirit. . . . He discovered to me the 
marvels of His love and the inexplicable 
His Sacred Heart, which He 
had up to this time 
me.” 

In a_ later Our Lord com- 
manded her to receive Communion on 
the first Friday of every month and to 
keep watch for an hour on the Thurs. 
day night before. Two years later came 
the last great vision in which Our Lord 
asked that the Friday after the octave 
of Corpus Christi should be 
special, yearly 
Sacred Heart. 

How Margaret was to bring all this 


secrets of 
concealed from 


vision 


made a 


feast in honor olf His 


about was not made immediately clear. 
At the moment she could not even con- 
vince her own superiors that her visions 
The Mother Superior 
what she could to be fair. 
She had summoned a trio of allegedly 
learned 


were true ones. 
had done 


priests to whom poor, timid 
Margaret, quaking in her shoes, had 
been made to tell the whole unlikely 
verdict: “Make that little 
That will chase 


story. The 
sister €at more soup. 
away her delusions!” 

Margaret wholly convince 
even herself that she was not the victim 
of illusion. <A intellect 
hers—St. Avila’s—had 
wrestled with exactly the same problem. 
But even before the last great 
tion, Our Lord had told her: “I will 
send you my faithful servant and_ per- 


could not 
greater than 
Teresa of once 


revela- 


fect friend Margaret waited for 
the promised help, with no idea how 
or when it would come. 

One day the Superior announced that 
the newly appointed head of a neighbor- 
ing religious house would come to give 
a conference at the convent. The nuns 
filed into the chapel. The grille cur- 
tains were pulled and Margaret saw a 
tall, aristocratic young man with sensi- 
tive features and searching dark eves. 
In the before he 
began to speak, she heard the silent 


moment of silence 
voice in her heart say, “This is he whom 
I send youl” 

His name was Claude de la Colom- 
biere, S.J. 
lighted with his appointment, but they 


The townspeople were de 


could not understand why such an elo- 
quent and famous preacher, fresh from 
the court circles of Paris, had been sent 
to be superior af so small an establish- 
ment as the Jesuit school in Paray. 
For the first time in her life Margaret 
had a_ real spiritual director. ‘This 
magnificent priest, whom Our Lord had 
called His “perfect friend,” 
came convinced of the validity of her 
experiences and removed her 


soon be- 


doubts 
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forever. In 1676 he was sent in secret 
to England, as chaplain to the Italian 
princess who had married the King’s 
brother. Here, in the secret gatherings 
of the faithful whose faith could cost 
them their lives, he told the story of 
Paray and preached the devotion of 
love. ‘Thus it happened that the new- 
found knowledge of the Sacred Heart 
began to grow first in post-Cromwellian 
England. 

Following the lead of the saintly De 
la Colombiére, other young Jesuits be- 
came cage! champions of the devotion. 
It had need of many champions. Years 
passed before it won the approval of 
Rome, and more years passed before the 
ereat Feast of the Sacred Heart) was 
extended to the universal Church. 
Prejudice and politics and some of the 
strangest contradictions in ecclesiastical 
history stood in the way. 

But St. Margaret Mary lived long 
enough to see the triumph of the Sacred 
Heart in the place she loved best: her 
own convent. In 1684 she had been 
made mistress of novices. To celebrate 
her feast day, the loyal and rash young 
novices, braving the disapproval of the 
older nuns, made a wonderfully naive 
little drawing of the Sacred Heart as 
they imagined it and tacked it up on 
an improvised altar in the convent. 
The next year, Margaret had the satis- 
faction of seeing the nun who had most 
opposed the “innovation” instigate the 
first celebration of the new feast, on 
the Friday after the octave of Corpus 
Christi. Later that year, with money 
raised by produce from the vegetable 
patch, the nuns began building a little 
chapel to the Sacred Heart in a corner 
of the Visitation garden. The chapel is 
still standing. Once a year, on the Feast 
of the Sacred Heart, the gates of the 
cloistered garden are unlocked, and 
townspeople and pilgrims may go in to 
honor the memory of their saint. 

For one who was so completely 
humble, St. Margaret Mary has made 
herself a number of enemies over the 
years. The Jansenists, of course, loathed 
her. So did the rationalists. In more 
recent years no less eminent a foe than 
William James used her as the supreme 
example of the neurotic pseudomystic. 
Yet St. Margaret Mary—‘so frail and 
tenderly sad; so charming and sublime” 

is probably no more outraged by all 
this than she once was by the opinion 
of her contemporaries. She was en- 
trusted with a staggering mission—one 
of the most important in the history of 
the Church. The mission was accom- 
plished. It was her great hope that in 
the years following her death, devotion 
to the Sacred Heart would spread over 
the world and that she herself would be 
forgotten. Happily, only the first halt 
of her wish has been granted. 


Painting by C. Muccioli of one of 


the 








visions. Saint Peter’s, Rome at 


First chapel dedi- 
cated to the Sacred 
Heart was in Paray 
le-Monialconvent 
garden, Sept. 1688 


Monastery of the Visitation 
Paray-le-Monial, France 





Side 
It 


was 


here that St. Margaret was first 


view of the Monastery of the Visitation at Paray-le-Monial. 


received, June 20, 1671 
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arishioners arriving at a midwest- 


ern church not too long ago were 
shocked to find a notice posted on the 
that no Masses 
would be said that Sunday. The sudden 


door advising them 
death of two priests had so depleted the 
diocese that it was impossible for the 
Bishop to fill the vacancy in the parish 
for a month. 

In another there are 


priests over the age of eighty-five serv 


diocese thre¢ 
ing parishes without assistance because 
available to re- 
In yet another, not 


no young priests are 
lieve them. a single 
priest was ordained in the course of an 
entire year! 

Some priests travel as much as a hun 


dred miles on rush 


Sunday morning, 
Mass in the three 
parishes they serve simultaneously. In 


ing to say scattered 
parts of the country, it is not uncommon 
to find one Catholic church seventy-five 
miles distant from its closest “neighbor- 
parish—many hundreds of square 
miles served by a single priest. It has 
that third of 
three thousand counties 
States are without the 
services of a resident priest. In all 
there really 
dioceses than can even remotely qualify 
as being adequately staffed, where des- 
perately overworked 


ing” 


estimated 
the more than 
of the United 


been almost a 


\merica are only two 


have a 
chance to do more than administer the 
the Faith. 
13,650 
Sunday,” 
recently. With 
showing 30,669,000 professed 


priests 


sheer necessities of 
“We 


priests 


could additional 


next 


use 
one authority 


stated census figures 
American 
Catholics over the age of fourteen and 
estimating an additional thirteen mil- 
lion under that far 
from ideal rate of one priest for every 
Catholics, that number 
of priests is required only to fill exist- 
ing 


with 


even at the 


age, 


thousand extra 


needs. 
the 
Catholic population, much less provid 


It would not begin to cope 


terrific rate of growth in the 


the priest power necessary to carry out 


an effective home-mission program 


among America’s non-Catholic millions. 


No wonder that many American 
bishops must still try to recruit what 
priests they can from Ireland, that a 
Bishop in the Southwest says that he 
could use a hundred more priests in 
his diocese and place no two of them 


in the same community. 


Formidable in America, this vocation 
crisis 1S assuming even more alarming 
proportions in countries. The 
Holy Father the fact “that 


the lack of priests is espec ially noticeable 


other 


points to 


today, and threatens to become even 
We are thinking especially of 
territories of Latin America, the 
people and the states which are unde) 


more so. 
the 


Oo 
18 


rapid development at the present time.” 
In Mexico, for example, 5,261 priests 
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are charged with the care of 29,000,000 
Catholics—over 5,000 people to every 
priest. South America desperately needs 
10,000 priests! In 
munist 


Europe, the Com 
ravaged the 
ranks of the religious in dozens of coun 
and 


persecution — has 


tries sealed off great numbers ol 


potential vocations. The cry for thou- 
sands of priests, Brothers, and Sisters is 
heard from every corner of the world. 

\ large share of the responsibility 
must fall on Catholics and 
America has the potential to meet the 

Almost — 5,000,000 
are presently 


American 


challenge. 
Catholics 
parochial 


young 
enrolled = in 
schools, with millions more 
Admittedly, 
youth are 
But, 


vocations 


attending public schools. 


reat 


je 


numbers olf American 
entering seminaries and convents. 
while there are now more 
than ever before, the proportion of vo 


cations to the population has decreased 


Father Serra would be 


Serra International, named after Cal; 
fornia’s great builder of missions, Fy 
Junipero Serra, is composed of 8,04 
Catholic men in thirty-eight states, thre 
Provinces of Canada, England, Irelan¢ 
Germany, \laska, Puerto Rig 
Peru, and Brazil. It is dedicated to ty 


concepts: to 


Mexico, 
foster vocations and. assis 
in the education of young men for th 
priesthood and to further Catholiciy 
through enduring 
Catholic 

Po the casual observer, Serra migh 


friendships among 


men. 


appear as Just another service organiz 
tion, Complete with good fellowship and 
the perpetual weekly luncheon meeting 
\ Serra unit is made up of outstanding 
Catholic business and professional men 
selected and 


carefully categorized — by 


a 


occupation, Serrans pay dues, wear lapel 





pins, and sponsor social functions. sul 
here the resemblance between Serra and 


Can laymen do anything about.the 
need for more priests? Serra 
International shows that they can 


by DAN HERR and JOEL WELLS 


dramatically multi- 
the future of 
America and in the world, 


as the needs have 


plied. In considering 
the Church in 
one question towers above all others: 
how to meet this growing need. 

that is find 


the answer to the vocation question and 


\ group determined to 
to implement its answer is a remarkably 
vital young organization called Serra In 
ternational. 
Serra International 
ing the plea of Pope Pius XII, who has 
insisted “that in no better way than this 


In a very special way, the 


men ol are answe! 


work for an increase in the ranks of the 
secular and regular clergy can the laity 
really participate in the high dignity of 
the kingly priesthood, which the Prince 
of the Apostles attributes to the whole 
the 


Unique in its concept and structure, 


body of redeemed.” 


the usual social groups ends. A_ closet 
look reveals essential 

Whoever 
that 


differences. 
heard of an organization 
dropped pertectly good, paid-up 
members simply because they failed t 
attend meetings? Serra does, quite regu 
larly Serra 


do feature after-dinner speakers, but th 


and methodically. MeECLING 
speaker will not be concerned with et 
audience, does the 


want to be 


tertaining his nor 


audience entertained, In 
stead he will discuss a vital aspect o 
Catholicism and its application to the 
Catholic 


Serra International is primarily con 


layman. 
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cerned with vocations to the _ priest 
hood, but, if a Bishop requests, the) 
broaden their work to include the r 


ligious life as well. The practical means 


by which Serra carries out its vocation 
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be 
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Cali program are myriad and reflect the hard 
Fr 


3,008 yidual club. St. Louis Serrans have pro- 


work and inventiveness of each indi- 


href duced two widely circulated vocation 
land movies: Captains in His Army and 
Ria God’s Career Women. The Boston 
tw) Club sets up vocational book racks, and 
isi the Los Angeles Club has established a 
’ th? Joan fund for seminarians; Pittsburgh 
Cis) sponsors the advanced education of a 
None priest in Rome and finds suitable sum- 
mer employment for seminary students; 
gh San Juan, Puerto Rico, presents a 
ni} weekly radio program of vocational ma- 
and terial. 

ting Recognizing the fact that potential 
dink yocations are too often stifled by lack 
mene of proper information, unfamiliarity 
| by with religious life, and lack of guidance, 
lapd> Serrans concentrate their efforts on mak- 
Bu® jing young people aware of the fact that 
anf they are needed and wanted in the 


Harry O’ Haire, 

the Executive Sec- 
retary of Serra. 
Under his direction 


Serra achieved its 





remarkable growth 


eas eames 








loserf religious life and in giving them the 
opportunity to see firsthand what it is 


After a luncheon 
in their honor, newly 


ation} really like. Community vocation days ordained priests in 
l-up— are sponsored and skillfully promoted; the Los Angeles 
dw altar boys are taken on picnics to nearby Archdiocese give 
regu seminaries; several summer camps for their blessing to Los 
ting § boys ten through fourteen are operated Angeles Serrans 
t th by Serra Clubs and staffed by semi- 
1 el narians; vocational retreats for sixth, 
, th seventh, and eighth grade boys are held. 

Inf Due to Serra’s efforts, a prayer for vo 
(t olf Cations is recited by the Catholic School 
» the® children in fifteen dioceses, nation-wide Mnietten Sey 


; receives a medal and 
vocational essay and poster contests have 





cor§ helped to make thousands of youngsters certificate from 

riest ware of the fact that they may be a the Calumet Area. 
they} potential priest, Brother, or Sister. Indiana, Serrans 
er Because they are laymen, Serrans can and the club chaplain 


cans be immensely effective in helping to 


ation break down one of the biggest barriers 
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to vocations—parental objection. Mem- 
bers of Serra’s many Speakers’ Bureaus 
stress the dignity and honor of having a 
son or daughter in the religious life to 
thousands of Catholic 
year. In direct financial aid, Serra Clubs 
given over $1.000,000 to their re- 
Bishops fon the 
seminaries. 

Nor does Serra overlook the 
powerful of all aids in obtaining voca- 
serra 
closes with a prayer fot vocations; New 


parents every 
have 
SPeClive support of 
most 


tions: every mecting opens and 


Jersey Serra Clubs alone have distrib 
uted “A Prayer for 
1.300.000 families: 
an annual retreat for the same intention, 


Vocations” to 
inany Serrans make 
and a perpetual novena for vocations 
is a regularly Serra-sponsored devotion. 

The results of Serra’s many vocational 
programs aré hard to measure in sta 
Serra 
Secretary 


LISLICS. International’s Executive 


says, “It would be presump- 
tuous for Serra to claim any given voca 
tion, for Serra is merely a catalyst and 
humble enough not to claim credit that 
Ip longs to God.” 

The fact that Serra’s work is produc- 
tive, however, is documented by the 
presence of twenty Bishops at last year’s 
Angeles 


convention in Los even more 


are expected this summei in Chicago 
One Bishop states that vocations have 
increased fourfold since Serra petitioned 
permission to organize in his diocese. 
ncouraging 


Another credits Serra for 


twelve vocations to the priesthood in 
his diocese. And even from the ranks 
of Serra members themselves, established 
business and professional men, _ther¢ 
have come four priests and two brothers 
an eloquent endorsement to the ef 
fectiveness of the program. 
Because Serra is relatively young, ex 
panding in scope as it grows, and. be 
startling lack of 
interest in publicity through the years, 
the work 
of this vital organization is unknown to 
many American Catholics. 

Actually Serra is 


twentieth birthday 


cause it has shown 


sometimes even the existence, 


celebrating — its 
Its beginnings were 
1938, four 
Don 
Harold Haberle, 


Leo Sharkey—hecame con- 


characteristically simple. In 
Seattle, Washington, businessmen 
Rooney, Richard Ward 
and the late 
cerned about what they interpreted as 
a growing antagonism to the Church. 
They 
formally 


decided to meet together in 
to discuss this problem = and 
others which affected them as Catholic 
laymen. Other men soon joined them 


and, almost without realizing it, they 
had an organization 

The founding members soon discov 
ered that they had wrought more than 
they started 
\ priest- 
chaplain was appointed by the Bishop 


of Seattle, and the 


realized when they first 


meeting regularly for lunch. 


began to 


group 
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DAN HERR, president of the Thomas More 
Association, is a columnist-reviewer for The 
Critic. JOEL WELLS is on the staff of The 
Critic. 





search for a profound objective that 
not only would hold the club together 
but would give lasting value to their 
activities. “They had recognized Serra’s 
value to them, but they were aware that 
eventually this value would depend on 
how Serrans could help others. 

Too striking to be just a coincidence 
Serra 
member to a seminary where he learned 


was the visit at this time of a 
of two boys who wished to enter but 
their education. If 
only there were an organization for just 


could not finance 
this purpose, the seminary rector ex- 
claimed. Almost immediately there was 

Serra. 

Phe movement slowly spread through- 
out the country as members from the 
original club traveled or moved to an- 
other city and word of this exciting new 
idea reached others who recognized. its 
four 
members to 175 clubs with more than 


potential. From one club) with 


8.000 members did not come overnight. 


\nd yet it came more quickly than 








Mission Accomplished 


P Setting out on 
an old lady 
talkative seat companion, if pos- 


a bus journey, 
wished to avoid a 


sible. She was among the first 
aboard and she saw, among those 
who followed, a priest carrying 
his breviary. Knowing that he 
probably wished to travel! in soli- 
tude on the crowded bus, she be- 
gan at the open window a deal- 
mute conversation directed at a 


nonexistent “someone” outside. 
She smiled, nodded, and waved 
good-by in sign language to hei 
“friend.” 

now aboard, 


into the seat 


The clergyman, 
cased beside her 
They both had a 
trip—in 


with alacrity. 
delightful 
lence! 


(Myrs.) Mary E. McCarthy 


absolute | si- 











the most optimistic prophet would hay 
foretold. It came, too, despite the mog 
rigid standards of membership and ay 
almost harsh selectivity. 

Serra International is an experth 
organized group whose officers and i 
rectors are expected to, and do, mak 
heavy sacrifices to serve their cause 
The Executive Secretary, the  onh 
salaried member of Serra, is the link 
between the officers and directors, the 
27 Governors of international districts 
and the 175 clubs. Since 1947, when 
national office was first established 
through the pioneering efforts of the 
late Frank Bruce, head of Milwaukee’ 
Bruce Publishing Company, Harry ], 
O’Haire has been the Executive Secre 
tary. In fact, most Serrans find it hard 
to conceive of Serra existing without the 
inspiration and the dynamism which 
Mr. O’Haire has furnished. Serra Ip 
ternational and Mr. O’Haire have been 
so intertwined, so mutually identified, 
that by now no one can think of one 
without the other. Under his direction, 
Serra has achieved its remarkable growth 
and through his leadership the nebulous 
organization of yesterday has become the 
outstanding Serra International of today 
with all its breadth of scope and pur 
pose. 

The third in the trio who have 
created the new Serra is Samuel Cardi- 
nal Stritch, former Cardinal Archbishop 
of Chicago and now Pro-Prefect of the 
Congregation for the Propagation of 
the Faith. The Episcopal Adviser of 
Serra 1946, Cardinal Stritch has 
maintained a vigilant ingerest in_ the 


since 


organization, helping, advising, warning, 


to insure that Serra lives up to the high 
standards he established for it. 

Chairman of a Ser 
Club is among the busiest of men, al 


The Program 


ways searching for qualified speakers to 
address the weekly meetings on some 
aspect of the current study project. 
These projects have been as varied as 
Serrans have been 
instructed in detail in Church History, 
the Doctrine of the Mystical Body, the 
Social Encyclicals, the Church and _ the 
Current Crisis, the Mass and the Sacre 
ments, and the Social Role of the 


American Catholic. This year’s program 


they are ambitious. 


is concerned with the Code of Canon 
Law. the Roman Curia, and the Index. 

From all these activities—spiritual, i 
tellectual, practical—the Serra member 
emerges as a marvelously competent and 
valuable lay apostle. To spread Catholit 
influence in the business world, into the 
homes and lives of his friends, to meet 
effectively the call to Catholic Action 
that has never sounded more insistently 
or more desperately is the ideal ever 
Serran strives to attain—in the words 
of Father Serra, “Always to go forward 
and never turn back.” 
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* The Sign’s Play of the year 





Barbara Cook and Robert Preston in “The Music 


Man.” 


The Theater Season 


In spite of critics, the widescreen, Perry Como, and the 


867.000 Question, the American theater has proved to be a 
most durable institution. For many vears now, its doom has 
been regularly and loudly proclaimed. but it manages to 
cline tenaciously to life and box ofhice. 

The 1957-58 season has been better than most, proving 
cain that there is an audience always ready and waiting for 
good plays. There has been more than a just: share of 
dramas about frustrated vouth battling the forces arrayed 
gainst them and the squalid atmospheres in which thei 
venius” is being wasted. To compensate. however, this 
season has brought forth a sound and varied array of in 
triguing plays, musicals, satire, good comedy, and several 
examples of exceptional writing ability 

In the order of arrival, rather than merit, the outstanding 
plays of the season would be: Mary Stuart, an adaptation 
of Schiller’s taut drama about Mary, Queen of Scots and 
the first Elizabeth, a fascinating example of the classic 
Romanoff and Juliet, a diverting farce set in a 
The Cave Dwellers, a tenderly 


written, occasionally rambling, but always absorbing Saroyan 


drama; 
modern-day mythical kingdom: 


intasv; Anouilh’s Time Remembered, a wisttul, witty, and 


a erim study of anguish in a 1900 


outstanding stage offering of the current season 


absurd fantasy comedy superbly act | Rope D 
nement; 1 


vivid study 


Homeward, Angel, based on Wolfe's nov 


despairing young man: Dark at t/ | the Stairs se) 
sitive and powerful drama by William Inge: The Mu | 
an enchanting and rousing musical charad i Was 7 
Lady?, a rambunctious larce; Sunris ( ( o,a bea 


fully acted account of FDR’s bout with polio. It should b 
noted that Look Homeward, Ang ind D it the Top of 
the Stairs do not receive an unreserved recommendation, du 
to imperfections in handling of some moral issues 
Among the season’s portrayals, the most memorable wet 


contributed by Helen Haves and Richard Burton (7 
Remembered); Siobhan Mckenna, Art Carney 


(The Rope Dancers); 


Joan Blondell 
Irene Worth and Eva Le Gallienne 
(Mary Stuart); Robert Barbara Cook T/ 

Music Man); Eugenie Leontovich, Barry Jones, and Wavne 
Morris (The Cave Dwellers); Peter Ustinov (R: inoff ar 

Juliet); Ralph Bellamy, Mary Fickett, Henry Jones and Alan 
Bunce (Sunset at Campobello); Vony Perkins and Jo Van 
Fleet (Look Homeward, Angel); YVeresa Wright and Eileen 
Heckert (Dark at the Top of the St s); Anne Bancrolt 
(Two for the Seesaw); Dean Stockwell and Roddy MacDowall 
(Compulsion); and Arthur Treacher (Back to Methuselah). 


Preston and 
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with special mention to Marcel Marceau for his brilliant 
pantomime performance. 


As the most enjoyable play of the season, we would select 
THE MUSIC MAN, a truly great musical comedy in which 
entertainment, rousing music, and good clean fun dominate 
the stage. A wonderful show in every respect for which 
Meredith Willson and triends rate 76 rousing cheers from 
the audience. It is THE SiGN selection as the best play of 


the season! 


The New Plays 


SAY, DARLING is bright, often hilarious, and impertinent 
as it pokes a satirical finger at the mad whirl of the theater, 
specifically that portion of it which turns out musical 
comedies. Based on Richard Bissell’s very funny book, which 
was in turn founded on his experiences during the produc- 
tion of his first book, The Pajama Game, this is billed as 
a “comedy about a musical.” Though the plot does wear thin 
on occasion, there are a sufhicient number of really bright 
moments and good performances to give the whole affair 
a rhinestone glitter. David Wayne, as the writer from lowa 
who finds the theater an outer-space realm; Vivian Blaine, 
as a brassy, fading movie star; Johnny Desmond, in the role 
of an egomaniac songwriter, are funny and plausible, with 
Jerome Cowan, Horace McMahon, Constance Ford, and 
Robert Morse giving them first-rate support. Though this 
is primarily a comedy, there are nine songs and one dance 
routine, and the net result is a lively, witty, adult show. 


Reviews in Brief 


THE PROUD REBEL is a poignant and engrossing study 
of a father’s devotion to his boy who has been shocked into 
muteness by the sight of his mother’s death during the 
Union Army sacking of Atlanta. Father and son roam the 
land seeking a cure and finally settle in a small Illinois 
community. An appealing story is made even more effective 
by the splendid performance of eleven-year-old David Ladd, 
Olivia 
de Havilland, Dean Jagger, and Cecil Kellaway add much 


whose father Alan is the nominal star of the picture. 


to the fine results achieved in this visually beautiful, heart- 
warming family picture. It is one you should not miss! 
(Buena Vista) 


Flight training by the young fliers of the RAF occupies 
most of the footage in HIGH FLIGHT, a British-made 
drama with Ray Milland heading the cast. For the most 
part this is slow and familiar material for American audi- 
ences, though there are some exciting aerial action sequences. 
(M-G-M) 


Catholics are often, and perhaps justly, accused of being 
more concerned with condemning bad movies than in sup- 
porting good ones. The opportunity for some constructive 
moviegoing, and also a tremendous personal experience, 
comes again with the reissuing of MARCELINO, the 
Spanish-made story of a boy’s Faith and its miraculous and 
poignant results. Few motion pictures have achieved the 
simple beauty and spiritual power of this modestly pro- 
duced, genuinely affecting picture. And few movies so 
genuinely deserve wholehearted and widespread Catholic 
support. Your local theater manager can book it through 
United Motion Picture Organization, Inc., 130 East 58th 
Street, New York 22, N.Y. 


Collette’s GIGI has been refashioned and revitalized into a 
tuneful, humorous, musical fantasy starring Leslie Caron, 
Maurice Chevalier, Louis Jourdan, and Hermione Gingold. 
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The Parisian backgrounds, lilting score, and new definitions 
in the characters go a long way toward removing the sordid- 
ness of the original tale. Still strictly adult material, this 
version of a basically unpleasant and amoral story comes 
through with its share of amusing moments—if not complete 
charm! (M-G-M) 


Frank Lovejoy changes type in essaying the role of COLE 
YOUNGER, GUN FIGHTER, an unusual and generally in- 
teresting variation on a familiar theme. As the legendary 
badman, Lovejoy offers a clear-cut and exceptionally strong 
characterization which overshadows the dull spots in’ script 
and action, Despite competition from more lavish produc- 
tions, this CinemaScope yarn stands out as first-rate story- 
telling. (Allied Artists) 


WINDJAMMER, introducing the latest widescreen projec- 
tion known as Cinemiracle, is a magnificent pictorial at- 
traction, a semidocumentary relating the 17,000-mile voyage 
of the Norwegian training ship, “Christian Radich.” Sailing 
from Oslo with a crew of cadets and a tew seasoned oflicers, 
the windjammer, one of the last of the square-rigged  sail- 
ships, visited Madeira, tollowed Columbus’ route across the 
Atlantic, cruised the Caribbean, and headed home across 
the North Atlantic. All the highlights of the voyage, a 
hurricane, sledding down a Madeiran mountain, skin div- 
ing, a New York visit, seascapes of wondrous beauty, and 
amusing scenes of shipboard life comprise this fascinating 
twentieth-century adventure. 
ploying three-cameras-in-one, is a definite improvement on 
other widescreen projections. Though not completely free 
of technical flaws, this is indeed an entertainment “must” 
for every member of the family. (National-deRochemont) 


The Cinemiracle process, em- 


Ernest Hemingway's THE OLD MAN AND THE SEA is 
pictorially exciting, dramatically offbeat, and acted with un- 
derstanding and compassion by Spencer Tracy. As the aged, 
tired, “unlucky” fisherman who has gone into the Gull 
Stream for 84 days without catching a fish, Traey gives a 
performance the equal of his previous best. He is the 
dispirited, yet hopeful, Cuban of the Hemingway story, 
wearied by a lifetime of struggle, but ready and able to take 
on the mightiest fish he has ever encountered, a monster 
marlin which tows his skiff for three days and nights. 
Much of the film is a soliloquy as the Old Man alternately 
struggles, rests, and dreams of the past. Mighty effective, 
though inclined toward repetition, the story also emphasizes 
the relationship between the old fisherman and a young boy 
who had been his helper and remained his true friend. 
Felipe Pazos plays this ten-year-old lad with unusual skill. 
Though somewhat limited in its audience appeal, this is a 
fine blend of acting, photographic, and writing skills. It is 
a motion picture for the discriminating and the connoisseur. 
(Wainer Bros.) 


A TIME TO LOVE AND A TIME TO DIE, based on 
Erich Maria Remarque’s novel, is an intriguing and poignant 
study of life and romance in Berlin during the World War 
If bombings. Unlike the author’s All Quiet on the Western 
Front, which approached the first global conflict in broad 
terms, this centers on a German soldier and the girl he 
marries during his brief leave from the Russian front. Th 
battered Berliners, their varied reactions to the war and 
the fanatics who rule them, come through forcefully in this 
intelligently developed, somber theme. Two newcomers to 
American audiences, Swiss actress Lilo Pulver and John 
Gavin, give sensitive, tremendously effective performances, 
aided by Keenan Wynn, Don DeFore, Dorothea Wieck, 
Jock Mahoney, and author Remarque in a small, but im- 
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ressive, role. An adult analysis of war’s impact “on the 
other side,” this underscores, in several sharp dramatic scenes, 
the terrible tragedy and senseless waste of war. (Universal- 


International) 


Playqguide 


FOR THE FAMILY: 


FOR ADULTS: 


PARTLY 
OBJECTIONABLE: 


i / 


a 
3 


d 


; 


COMPLETELY 
OBJECTIONABLE: 


The Music Man; Sunrise at 
Campobello; Child of the Morn- 
ing 

(On Tour) The Happiest Mil- 
lionaire; Marcel Marceau 


My Fair Lady; Most Happy 
Fella; Time Remembered; Bells 
are Ringing; The Rope Dancers; 
Who Was That Lady?; Romanoff 
and Juliet; Say, Darling 

(On Tour) The Diary of Anne 
Frank; A Visit to a Small Planet; 
No Time for Sergeants 


Look Homeward, Angel; The 
Dark at the Top of the Stairs; 
Lil Abner; Jamaica; Back to 
Methuselah 


* 


ain. 


(On Tour) Separate Tables; 
Damn Yankees; Inherit the Wind 


Two for the Seesaw; luntie 
Mame; Long Day’s Journey into 
Night; West Side Story; New 
Gil in Town; Oh Captain; The 
Entertainer; Look Back in Anger; 
Fairy Game; Garden District; 
Endgame; Threepenny Opera; 
Waltz of the Toreadors; Blue 
Denim; Love me Little 

(On Tour) Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof; Tunnel of Love 


A three-masted square-rigger (above) follows 
Christopher Columbus’ route in ““Windjammer 


Spencer Tracy and Felipe Pazos (left) in 
“The Old Man and the Sea.’ Hemingway’s story 
transposed to the motion picture’ screen 


John Gavin and Keenan Wynn (below) in Re- 
marque’s “A Time to Love and a Time to Die” 
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The Sign’s 
People of the Month 


Apostle 
with an itch 


Vincent J. Giese of Chicago is an apostle with an itch in 
an age with an itch. The controlling difference is that the 
itch of the age is a restless drive to taste all kinds of 
vicarious experience in search of the full and happy life, 
while Giese’s itch is an apostolic drive born of a sense 
of commitment to his Church and to his community. Or 
as Giese himself would put it: “I have found that to 
make a commitment to a particular task or apostolate 
is the most liberating experience of all. Within the 
framework of a commitment, man can free himself to 
make a full, human contribution. Moreover, an apostolic 
commitment is not a matter of option, but a consequence 
of membership in the Mystical Body of Christ.” 

The results of Giese’s commitment are many and 
varied for a young man of thirty-three. Besides his full- 
time job as editorial :nd production manager for Fides 
Publishers Association, Giese also finds time to edit 
Apostolic Perspectives, a quarterly review devoted to the 
lay apostolate, to serve on the boards of Chicago’s arch- 
diocesan Adult Education Centers and of the National 
Center of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, to 
work actively with the Young Christian Workers and 
Chicago’s Catholic Council on Working Life, and to write 
books for Fides and articles for Catholic magazines. 
Closely collaborating with him at Fides is his brother 
Clarence, who handles art direction. The two have be- 
come such an inseparable team that they are often in- 
troduced in jest as Art and Propaganda. Together, they 
hope to continue to increase the effectiveness of Fides 


as a publishing house dedicated to the lay apostolate. 


Missions 
unlimited 









PHOTOGRAPHS BY JACQUES LOWE 


“The demand for lay missionaries in foreign lands is 
unlimited; what we’re trying to do is build up the sup- 
ply by giving young people a thorough enough training 
to fill the demand with competence, experience, and 
zeal.” So says Virginia Leary, director of the Chicago 
training center of the International Catholic Auxiliaries, 
a secular institute of lay women whose purpose it is 
to build up a strong body of Catholic lay leaders in mis- 
sion lands. Founded in 1937 by Yvonne Poncelet. who 
died in a plane crash in 1955 while touring mission 
outposts, the Auxiliaries now boast some 200 members 
scattered in missions in India, Formosa, Vietnam, 
Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, the Belgian Congo, and Ru- 
anda-Urundi, Africa, and staffing training centers in 
Chicago, Montreal, and Brussels. At the Chicago center, 
eight girls are now in various stages of training for mis- 
sion work. After a minimum of three years, they will 
be permitted to take their first promises for five years. 
Only after another five years is a young woman permit- 
ted to make a lifetime commitment. Miss Leary herself 
came to the Auxiliaries from Salt Lake City, Utah, via 
the University of Chicago Law School and three years 
with a large Chicago law firm. What provoked her to 
give up a promising law career? She answers simply: 
“The more I thought about it. the more I became con- 
vinced that my life would have more meaning as a lay 
person dedicated to the work of the Church.” 
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B Bruce Reid helps out 
in his father’s stables 


A Boy 
. and his horse 


What is life like for a boy 
who practically grew up on a pony? 


According to horse trainer Walter Reid of Greenwich, Conn., 
his son Bruce, 12, is no different from other boys, “except 
that he practically grew up on the back of a pony. But he does 
most everything a boy does—good and bad, I should say. He’s 
definitely all boy.” Now in the sixth grade at St. Mary’s School 
in Greenwich, Bruce Reid started with a pony when he was a 
year-old toddler, long before many other boys even dream 
of having a pony. Now, he has two horses, Candy and Diamond, 
who are very much a part of his life. And when not having fun 
with them, he can often be found helping his father with the 


long, patient job of training other people’s horses. 


Going on an outing, Bruce rides Candy 
as he leads the way for his friend Bob Mili 
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A SIGN PICTURE STORY 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY KAY HARRIS 








Reaching the lake behind the Reid stables, Bruce and Bob dismount, 
tie Candy and Diamond to a tree, and set out in a rowboat for a trip across the lake 
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A BOY AND HIS HORSE continued 


When Bruce and his friends play 
cowboys and Indians, they play it for real 


at considerable risk to life and limb 


Growing up on the back of a pony has had its pleasures and sorrows for Bruce 
Reid. Among the pleasures must be counted horseback outings to the lake 
behind the Waterman Estate where his father has his stable, racing horses in 
all kinds of weather in the stable’s indoor racetrack, riding horses at big 
horse shows, and playing a very realistic game of cowboys and Indians as 


sorrows can be very real. too. Mr. Reid particularly 
remembers the time when the Reids lost 


shown on these pages. The 


a pleasure horse named Dixie, 
which died of old age. “Bruce took Dixie’s death very hard.” he recalls. 
“Almost got sick from it. Then a woman we know heard of the boy’s grief 
and bought Diamond for him. He fell in love with Diamond; they just clicked 
together from the first minute.” What is the most important value a boy gains 
from a horse? Mr. Reid has the answer for that, too. “It teaches him patience 
and kindness to creatures, for one thing: but more important than that, it 
gives him a chance to experience firsthand what life is all about.” 


Hiding out in a barn, Cowboy Bruce pulls out 
his trusty six-shooter and lets them Injuns have it 


In an all too realistic game of cowboys, Bruce 





is pursued by his Indian friends, Bob Mili, left, and Ricky Mili 








Far be it from two brave 


Indians to be dissuaded by 
a mere cowboy and a bit 
of flying lead. So Indians 

Bob and Ricky pursue 
their attack with i 


vigo) 


But you might have known: 


vhat Indian has 
a chance in 


{nd 
little 


ic€ § GUNS 


a Connecticut » 
so poor Indian Bob bites the 
too willingly under Cowboy B 


The battle 1 typical, boyish 
wrestling match, despit : id’s dismayed 
disapproval. “Thank ness, NO one’s 


Iu ao with 


ever been hurt 


a bo) 


ue 
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Spoiled. 





I wanted to belong to her world, to be happy 


as she was. Now I was going to join her and 


her friends. Nothing could go wrong now... 


he day they took my Aunt Olivine 
away to the nursing home in Boston 
began as one of those enchanted October 
days, crisp as lettuce, a day out of con- 
text with the rest of the year . .. not 
fall or summer, simply unrelated to any 
season or to any other day of my lile. 
As I scurried through the rooms, fix- 
ing my hair and looking for a blue rib- 
bon to match my blouse, my aunt’s im- 
pending departure seemed only a small 
part of a day that held the promise of 
magic. Sally Norton had invited me to 
go on a bicycle hike with her crowd to 
Moosock Mountain and the invitation 
had left me, in my innocence, delighted 
s I 


looked in the mirror, Marie ‘Therese 


and giddy. Imagine, I told myself ; 


Charpentier, from French Hill, going 
on an outing with la Norton who only 
last summer spent a holiday in Europe. 

I saw my aunt for the final time as 
she sat in the old rocking chair near 
the kitchen window from which she had 
gazed, for so many years, across the yard 
Third 
street and beyond to the three steeples 
of St. Jude’s Church 

“Marie Therese,” she called softly, and 
I hesitated at the door. My good-by to 
her had been said the night before and 


to the backs of the stores on 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES MAZOUJIAN 
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by aebei, Cormier 


I was impatient now to be away, afraid 
to be late. She rose from the chair with 
effort and shuffled toward me. “There 
is still time,” she said. “Ask your father 
again to let me stay. Do it for me.. 

She was a wisp of a woman, no taller 
than the top button of my blouse, and 
that morning she looked thinner than 
ever, almost transparent. “But it would 
be of no use,” I said, the French words 
echoing strangely, for I had begun to 
speak only English. 

“IT shall die there,” she said. That was 
the only weapon she had retained, the 
threat of her death. “I will be good if 
they let me remain. I will stay in the 
bedroom all day and keep out of the 
path of others. I will be quiet, like 
this . . .” And she raised a quivering 
finger to her lips. 

“It is the only way,” I replied, won- 
dering if my brother Leo had tightened 
the chain on the bicycle. ‘““The doctor 
says you must go, it is for your own 
eood, Tante.”’ 

Her thin hands with their tapestry of 
blue veins sought mine. “You were al- 
ways my girl,” she said sadly, but I did 
not take her hands, afraid of becoming 
enmeshed in a situation beyond my con- 
trol. My father had explained many 


I heard Sally’s voice from above. 
**What’s all the racket about?” 






























































times that there was no other course. I 


had four brothers and three sisters and 
my mother herself was not feeling well, 
while my aunt’s condition grew steadily 
worse, 

Perhaps she read the refusal in my 
eyes, because hopelessness suddenly shat- 
tered her face. I guided her back to the 
chair, murmuring with sympathy, and 
under the veil of the soothing, meaning- 
less words, I made my way to the door, 
leaving finally, telling myself as I ran 
down the stairs that I would visit her 
at the first opportunity and take her a 
bag of those six-for-a-penny butterscotch 
candies that she loved so much. 

\ sense of transition stirred me as I 
pedaled across the streets of French Hill, 
rows of 


leaving behind the cluttered 


hree-story tenement houses and enter- 
ing after a time the tree-softened streets 
ft Sally’s Until that 
morning, my only visits to the world of 
Sally Norton had 


twilight when the ache of growing up 


neighborhood. 


been sojourns at 


ind a longing for things I could 


not explain had led me to wandei 
long the streets where the houses were 
ll big and One 


night, I had stealthily watched a group 


white and shining. 
41 boys and girls playing a game on the 


lawn beside one of those houses, and 


their laughter ran silver in the night. 


For some reason, | was inexpressibly 
sad. 

Later, I graduated from the parochial 
school beside the church and entered 
he ninth grade at Monument Junior 
High School and met Sally Norton, who 
scemed always to be all white and gold. 
Instantly, I 


hose 


identified her as one ol 
children. For 
some reason, she had fallen in love with 
the French 


happy, laughing 


language, an aftermath ot 


er trip to Europe, and my accent ap- 
peared to delight her. She would seek 
me out in the schoolyard and, while her 
crowd gathered around, asked me_ to 
peak, say anything. Never before had 
‘nyone paid such attention to me. 

Now I was on my way to join her and 
he crowd, and my laughter would min 
gle with hers and, as I pedaled, my lone- 
liness slipped away, like snow sliding 
lown a slanted roof. 

For a moment, however, remorse 
aught at my heart as the memory of 
my loneliness evoked the image of my 
iunt. She must have been about eighty- 
five years old the day they took her away 
ind everything had failed her, strength, 
wisdom, and health. She lived now by 
the ticking of some phantom clock, a 
ticking that no one else could hear. No 
longer was she the refuge to which I 
could run, thrusting my face into an 
apron that smelled cam- 
phor, finding consolation and sympathy 
in her arms. 


somehow of 
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I realize now that I must have been 
an unattractive child, not pretty or 
clever or quick. If suddenly some other 
girl asked me to play with her, I 
would leap with happiness and over- 
whelm her with affection and gratitude. 
And then with horror I would see the 
child grow uncomfortable. Inevitably, 
she would desert me. I would run to 
my aunt, who would whisper, “I know, 
I know. 

“If only I were pretty, Tante, like the 
others,” I would cry. 

She would hold me away from her 
“The Marie 
Therese, the spirit, that’s the measure 
ol beauty.” 


and admonish: spirit, 


The words meant little to me at the 
tume, but the consolation was important, 
the gentle voice or the sharp indigna- 
tion against the world when she came to 
my defense. 

There was no one else to run to with 
a heart that 
quently. My 


broke so easily and _ fre- 
mother, with the 


ceaseless chores of caring for a growing 


busy 


family, had no time for sentiment or 
quiet murmurings to unhappy children. 
Her heavy legs strode through the rooms 
unfalteringly; there were always beds to 
be made, clothes to be ironed, noses to 
be wiped, and food to be cooked. 

My aunt also kept busy in the house 
always had time for a storv, a 
She tried 
unsuccessfully to slow down my mother’s 


but she 


song, a snatch of memory. 
pace. “The locomotive,” she would de- 
scribe my mother. “Look at her go. Puff, 
pull, puff.’ “That was in the time betore 
my aunt grew too old and sickly and 
tiresome and we all loved her without 
reservation and even my mother would 


chuckle but go on 


g folding clothes o1 


darning socks. 
I did not realize all at once, and 
neither did the others, that my aunt had 


Sally stood at the table. 


become old and sick and had started liy. 
ing by the ticking of that mysterious 
clock inside her. During the day, she 
would sit in the rocking chair for hours 
at a time, scanning the kitchen with her 
cunning eyes, expressing an unending 
litany on the family, the state of the 
world, the neighborhood, and _ the 
church until one evening my _ father, 
the gentlest of men, threw down his 
newspaper and left the house for the 
quiet of the backyard. She found the 
night to be the time to be up and do. 
ing chores, washing the kitchen  floo 
at three o'clock in the morning or baking 
a cake at midnight. One night, she fell 
in the kitchen and remained. unable to 
move, on the floor until my mother dis- 
covered her when she rose at dawn. As 
time went on, food sickened her and she 
existed on small broth. She 
often grew childish and giggled to he 
self. 

I thought of those things as I made 
my way to Sally’s house, but the mem 
ories were wiped away as 1 turned into 


cups of 


the half-moon driveway that curved in 
front of the Norton home. .\ bird flut 
bath near the side 
patio but there was no other movement 
or activity, I parked the bicvcle near a 
door at the side of the house and won- 
dered whether I were early .. . or late. 

\s I inspected my 
suddenly that it was 


tered on the bird 


bicycle, teeling 
shabby and_ too 
old, the door opened and a big. apple 


cheeked 


emerged. 


woman in a flowered apron 
“Well, what have we here?” she asked, 
the laughter-wrinkles deepening neat 
the eves. I told her and she shook her 
head. “That Sally is still sleeping the 
sleep of the dead.” 
“Are you her mother?” I asked. 
“Heavens, no,” 


she said. “Little Salh 
would die hearing you sav that. I’m Miss 





“You were paid for everything.” she shouted 
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Dolly, chief cook and bottle-washer. I 
do my job and get my money, but I've 
raised that girl like she was my own and 
that’s something no money can buy 
“Haven't the others come at all?” I 


asked. “Somebody should be here by 
now.” 
“Who knows?” she replied, lightly. 


“They're always planning something or 
other and most of it never happens. If 
it means Sally’s got to get up early on 
a Saturday morning, it usually doesn’t 
happen 

I returned uncertainly to my bicycle. 
Suddenly, I heard Sally’s voice from 
above. “What's all the racket down there 
at this crazy hour?” I looked up and 
saw her long, golden hair tumbling 
around her face as she leaned out the 
window. 

Sally saw me and said: “Oh.” Her 
gaze swept over the bicycle. “For good- 
ness sake,” she cried, “‘what’s that con- 
traption?” 

“You mean my bicycle?” I asked. 

“Is that what 

Miss Dolly, hands on her hips, lifted 
her head. “Now, Miss Sally, you keep 
a civil tongue in your head... .” 

Sally squinted at her for a moment 


it is?” 


and then blew a lock of hair away from 
her cheek. “I'll be 
she said to me and withdrew her 
from the window. 

I was afraid to look at my 


down in a moment,” 


head 


bicycle o1 
the house or even down to my feet, but 
Miss Dolly called to me: 
and have a mug of cocoa while you’re 
waiting.” I was grateful for the soft look 
in her face. 

The kitchen, all pine and wrought 
iron, was like a picture in a magazine, 
but the adventure seemed to have fled 
from the morning. Miss Dolly kept up a 
constant talking about the 
weather rheumatism, and I 
barely followed the words until she said: 
“You're a new one, aren’t you? I don’t 
know where that Sally gets them ail.” 

She probably saw the question in my 
eyes. 


“You come in 


chatter, 
and her 


“IT mean,” she said, “Sally’s always 
gathering people around her. Like last 
year, this little girl who came from 
Sweden or Norway or some place. Why, 
she practically lived here for a while. 
And then...” 

Sally made her entrance, a noisy yawn 
preceding her into the room. A_ blue 
silk dressing gown draped itself around 
her slender figure. Usually, she greeted 
me with a comradely, “Bonjour’—but 
that morning she sat down opposite me 
at the table and began pulling a comb 
through her hair. 

“Fhe hike is off,” she announced, 
matter-of-factly. “We decided that it’s 
crazy to ride a bicycle all the way up a 
mountain. The weather’s going to be 
horrible today, anyway. Too hot.” 


“You should have let the poor girl 
know, Sally,” Miss Dolly said, shaking 
her head. “You’re a_ caution,” she 
laughed, reproving her and _ forgiving 
her at the same moment. 

“Oh, I forgot she was even coming,” 
Sally replied, as if I were not in the 
kitchen but somewhere far away. And I 
wanted to be somewhere else. 

Miss Dolly looked at me and returned 
her gaze to Sally. “Now, miss,” she told 
her, “you apologize to this little lady. 
Sometimes, you’re a little too high and 
mighty i 

Sally placed the comb carefully on 
the table and her hands shook visibly. 
She looked up at Miss Dolly, her eyes 
narrowing. “Mind your own business.” 
she spat. 

Embarrassment flooded the woman’s 
face. “Now, don’t you be talking like 
that to me in front of other people. Why, 
I diapered and practically brought you 
up 

I felt as though I were in a theater, 
an invisible spectator sitting in the dark, 
watching a motion picture that threat- 
ened to turn into a nightmare. 

Sally stood at the table and she wasn’t 
pretty 


everything,” she 


anymore. “You were paid for 


shouted at Miss Dolly. 


e Love your enemies, for they tell 
you your faults.—Irish Digest 


“You're nothing but a servant, an old 


maid who’s good for nothing but play- 


few tricks on os 

Frozen at the table, I wanted to look 
away. Sally turned toward me. “As for 
Miss French Hill,” she said, “I’m 
getting tired of your sweet, little accent 
...” She pushed back her chair, picked 


ing a 


you, 


up her comb, and left the kitchen, 
calmly, as though she had carefully re- 
hearsed the entire scene. 


I wanted to leave but my legs were 
rooted to the floor. Miss Dolly 
herself at the sink, her back turned to 
me. Finally, as I pushed back the chair, 
to me and said: “Now, 
don’t you feel bad, little girl. That’s 
just the way Sally is, a little spoiled. But 
she’s really a good girl .. .” 


busied 


she came over 


I stared at the woman. She was large 
and fat and looked nothing at all like 
my Aunt Olivine and yet something was 
familiar. I that her 
expression was the same as my aunt’s 
when I had left her in the old chair in 
the kitchen that The 
wounded look in the eyes. 

“I’m sorry,” I whispered, and I knew 
that I must rush home. I ran to the door 
and fled wildly down the steps. As I 
pedaled away furiously on my bicycle, 


realized suddenly 


morning. same 


I did not want to look back at the huge 
house behind me. I only wondered if 
I were too late, if my aunt had already 
been taken away. 

The chain on the bicycle snapped and 
trailed along the street. I- walked most 
of the way home, pushing 
beside me, 
cheeks. As I entered the yard, I saw 
that the garage doors were opened wid 


the bicycle 


tears running down my 


and my father’s car was gone. 
I burst into the house and my mother 
was alone, sitting in my aunt’s old chair. 


Potatoes boiling in a pan on the stove 


filled the kitchen with a familiar, com- 
fortable sound. 
“Maman, is she gone?” I asked, laps 


French. My mother nodded 
slowly and I noticed that her eyes were 
red. 

“How could we be 


ing into 


so cruel?” 


I cried, 
flinging myself on her lap. 

She “Cruel, 
Therese? cruel. It is 
all, but there was 
no other way. She was not happy here 


Marie 


sad, ves, 


stroked my _ hair. 
No, not 


the saddest thing o 


anymore, she cannot be happy anywhere 
on this earth 
“But did we to send her away?” 
“She is sick, too sick to stay with us,” 
she replied, 
said that 


now.” 
have 
sighing. “If the doctor 
sick 


away to the hospital, we would do it, 


you were and had to go 


would we not? But not to be cruel. For 
your own good 

“She was so good to me,” I said, feel- 
ing my chin tremble. 

“Yes, yes,” my mother said. “You were 
a child and needed her gentleness. But, 
look at you, you are a child no longer. 
Today, you went with /a Norton 

A blush of shame burned my cheeks. 
I only wanted to close my eyes and re 
to my mother. I looked 


“You 


main there close 
up at. her. 
maman?” 


have been crying, 


“It was hard at the end,” she said. “I 


held her in my arms like a little 
baby . 
Later, I lay on the bed in my room 


and thought of my aunt and Sally Nor- 
ton and the red eyes of my mother. My 
doll 
bureau: the doll ap- 
peared sadly comic with its torn dress 
and most of the hair gone, 


eyes came to rest on my old and 


tea things on the 


and the blue- 
flowered cups and saucers were faded. 
I remembered mother had 
said, you are a child no longer. 

I knew then that I had been the cruel 
one. 


what my 


I had betrayed someone who loved 
me for a childish dream, for the white, 
shining things of a world that did not 
really exist, for a girl with blonde hai 


who also had been cruel. At last, the 
tears came. 
After a while, I went to the bureau 


and began to put away in the bottom 
drawer all the things of my childhood. 
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N SEPTEMBER 23, 1954, news 
 @ | papers throughout the free world 
carried this brief but eye-catching an- 
nouncement: “The Vatican 
today that it will take part in the 
World Fair in 1958. 
Pius XII has appointed a Belgian lay 
man, Paul Heymans, as the Holy See’s 
Commissioner General for the pavilion 
which will be built.” 


disclosed 


Brussels Pope 


Interesting, said many Catholics; but 
just who was this fellow Heymans? 
Ask this question of any Belgian 


(and quite a few other Europeans), 


and you're almost certain to get an an- 
swer. It won't be a simple one, how- 


ever; you get the impression that there 


must be two or more men by the same 
name. 
First there’s the industrialist named 


Paul Heymans—founder and _ president 
of Belgium's biggest container company 
and director of a raft of other corpora- 
Then there’s the 
founder and director of several of the 
country’s most important banks. There’s 


tions. financier— 


the engineer as well, prominent in pro- 
fessional circles in Western Europe and 
honorary member of scientific societies 
in the U.S. and Britain. 
Paul Heymans the 


There is also 
former government 
minister, the former professor at Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of 
at Ghent 


the list could be extended. 


Technology and 


University in Belgium. And 

Despite the variety of these occupa- 
tions, there is nonetheless only one Paul 
Heymans, a heavy-set, sixty-three-year- 
old man of medium height, with bee- 
tling eyebrows and a determined chin. 
Brisk but 


with 


amiable of manner, he is 


blessed immense energy and Ca- 


pacity for work. Besides the tour de 
force of fashioning simultaneous careers 
in industry, banking, engineering, and 
teaching, Heymans is no less notable 
for his long years of service as a Catholic 
layman and humanitarian. 

During World War II, for instance, 
he headed the Belgian relief program 
that saved-thousands of his people from 
starvation under the 


In later years, he has directed 


Nazi occupation. 
“Caritas 
Catholica,” the relief agency which aids 
floods, and 
(and carried 
out magnificent work in helping Hun- 
garian refugees after the 
rising in 1956). 

\long with “Caritas Catholica,” Hey- 
mans has an especially warm spot in his 


victims of earthquakes, 


famine all over the world 


sudapest up- 


heart for one other of his many outside 
activities. This is the 
of Big Families,” 


“Belgian League 
an organization whose 
purpose is to improve the economic lot 
families. Fully 
the strongly Catholic 


of such one-quarter of 
selgian popula- 
tion belongs to it, and Heymans is well 
qualified, for reasons other than mere 


administrative skill, to be its president. 
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Paul Heymans, Commissioner General for Vatican Pavilion, 


shows versatility as scientist, industrialist, father of 10 


by ROBERT RIGBY 








ee 


Heymans displays plan for Vatican Pavilion at Brussels 


THE MAN BEHIND 


He himself is the father of no fewer 
than ten children—seven sons (one of 
them a seminarian) and three daughters, 
aged fourteen to twenty-seven. 

When Heymans’ appointment as 
Vatican Commissioner General became 
known in 1954, many Belgians thought 
he would be forced to jettison some of 
his lesser responsibilities and thus make 
room for the new post. The Vatican 
Pavilion was to be, in the words of the 
“the 


Catholicism.” 


worldwide 
This meant a great deal 
of traveling for the Commissioner Gen- 


Pope, expression ol 


eral and endless consultations with na- 
tional committees in other countries. 
Heymans shouldered the new job with 
drive. He 
round-the-world trip (at his own ex- 


characteristic made one 
pense), establishing contact with dozens 
of liaison groups. He made numerous 
hops around Europe for talks on the 
forthcoming pavilion. (Besides speaking 
Belgium’s two official languages—French 
and Flemish, a variant of Dutch—he is 
perfectly fluent in English and Ger- 
man.) He presided over countless com- 
mittee meetings of architects and 
planners. One thing he didn’t do, how- 
ever, was give up any of his gther jobs. 
He didn’t seem to have to. ‘ 

“The man’s phenomenal,” says one 


associate who knows Heymans well. 
“When you think he’s operating at top 
speed, doing all a man possibly could, 
then he shifts into still higher gear.” 
This blazing pace leaves his associates 
limp but Heymans himself scarcely 
rumpled. At sixty-three, though he wears 
a hearing aid, he is in robust health— 
Until 
years ago, he was, like many Belgians, 
a heavy smoker—up to two packs of 


and means to stay so. several 


cigarettes and a dozen cigars a day. 
When his doctor told him one day that 
smoking was not so good for him, Hey- 
mans made one of his typical decisions 
(a daughter tells the story), put down 
the cigar he was puffing on. and hasn't 
smoked since. 

Though business and public service 
duties consume a great deal of his time, 
Heymans is a good shot and likes to 
work in a hunting trip whenever his 
schedule allows. Until recent years, too, 
he used to get up at six in the morning 
for a canter with his daughter Marie- 
Paule, one of Belgium’s finest 
He still likes nothing better 
than to round up all seven of his sons 
and take in a soccer match together. 


horse- 


women. 


And there are also frequent swimming 
parties with the entire family. 
Big families are something of a tradi- 
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Two of 
children 
apiece (“but I outnumber them in sons 


tion in the Heymans clan. 
Paul's brothers have twelve 


—seven against five’). Periodically, the 
whole clan meets in the big house in 
Ghent where the older generation was 
brought up and which is still alive with 
memories of their parents. 

It was there that Paul Adolphe Al- 
phonse Heymans, the third of eight 
children, was born in 1895. His mother 
was German-born; his father, Dr. Jan- 
Frans Heymans, was an internationally 


famed medical researcher and, later, 
rector of Ghent University. 
All the Heymans_ children were 


strongly marked by a moral code taught 
them by their parents. It was summed 
y three main tenets: respect for 
the family, respect for work, and respect 
for oneself. 


up by 


The father’s example as_ physician 
and researcher was to lead two of his 
children into the same profession—with 
extraordinary results. The eldest son, 
Dr. Corneille Heymans, now head of 
the Ghent research laboratory founded 
by his father, was awarded the Nobel 
Prize for medicine in 1938. A daughter, 
Maria, became a Sister of Charity and 


THE VATICAN PAVILION 


Mr. Heymans is well qualified to be president of “Belgian League 


then went on to be one of the first 
women on the Continent to win a medi- 
cal degree. Today she directs the School 
of Nursing at Belgium’s famous Catholic 
University of Louvain. 

Paul Heymans’ own bent as a youth 
was also scientific. At nineteen, how- 
ever, his promising academic career was 
interrupted by the outbreak of the First 
World War. As German troops drove 
deep into Belgium, Heymans, like many 
3elgian students, volunteered immedi- 
ately and was sent off to the front. 

In the see-saw trench fighting that 
ensued, there often long lulls. 
Young Heymans saw a chance to carry 
on with his education. Since 90 per 
cent of Belgium was occupied, he en- 
rolled in a French technical school and 
had books sent to him at the front. 
Every three months, when front-line 
soldiers got a ten-day leave, he would 
use his to go to Paris and take exams 
on what he’d been studying. In this 
way, without ever seeing a_ professor 
except at exam time, he managed to 
cram in two years of university work. 

After the Armistice, Heymans, who 
had spent all four years at the front 
and been thrice decorated, went home 


were 


of Big Families.” 





to Ghent. He was a young man in a 
hurry. Within a year he wrapped up a 
university degree with highest honors 
and took off for London University on 
a traveling fellowship in science. 

His work in London earned him an- 
other fellowship, but this time he 
pointed toward the U.S. “There was 
one American university that had at- 
tracted me more than all the others,” 
Heymans recalls “That was 
M.I.T., and I’ve been grateful ever since 
for what I learned there.” 

As it happened, he almost stayed in 
Cambridge for 


today. 


eood. His doctorate 
thesis on photo-elasticity attracted con- 
circles. 
M.I1.T offered the twenty-seven-year-old 


siderable attention in scientific 


Belgian an assistant professorship; Gen- 
eral Electric also hired him as a special 
consultant. Still another outfit was in- 
terested in his specialty: the Navy De- 
partment. 

Those were the days when the hottest 
thing in aviation was the dirigible, not 
the rocket. One of the most famous was 
the Navy’s “Shen- 
andoah,” the U.S.’s 
first semi-rigid 
airship. In 1925, 








Here is whole Heymans family 
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one year after the 680-foot, helium-filled 
craft made the first’ transcontinental 
dirigible flight, a violent storm sent it 
plummeting into a farmer's field neat 
Marietta, Ohio. The Navy immediately 
called in the nation’s top experts for 
an on-the-spot investigation, and one of 
them, metal 
strains, was M.I.T.’s young Belgian pro- 


already an authority on 
fessor. 

Life in America agreed with Heymans 
in all respects. He had an excellent 
teaching post, had won a lot of friends 
and wide professional notice (some of 
his original laboratory apparatus is still 
National 
Moreover, the 


on display in Washington's 


Science). 


Academy of 





U.S. Pavilion head, Howard S, Cullman, 
chats with Mr. Heymans and Fair hostess 


extra income earned as a consultant 
enabled him to travel back to 


on summer vacations. 


selgium 


It was on one of these trips that he 
met and after married Marie 
pretty, dark 
friend of one ofl his sisters. In 
1925, they 


Atlantic and were 


soon 
Josephine Boucquey, the 
eved 
the summer ol crossed the 
prepared to stay in 
America for good. 

howe ver, 
Since the 
launched 
rebuilding 


The Belgian government, 


had other plans for them. 


Armistice, the country had 
an immense program for 
hundreds of ruined cities and factories. 
Engineers were badly needed. Heymans 
was strongly pressed to come back and 
accept a post training young engineers 
at Ghent University 

Reluctantly 
for his U.S. citizenship papers), Hey- 
mans and his wife 


turned to 


(he had already applied 


packed up and re- 
Ghent But 
alone was not 


once again 


teaching enough to 
Within a mat 


months, he was starting up a 


absorb him completely. 
ter of 
business of his own on the side. 

It all chance remark 
made by his father-in-law, a manufac 


turer of 


began with a 


polishes. “I wish someone 


would tell me,” he complained one day, 


“why we can’t make metal containers 


here in Belgium. I have to buy them 
in Holland and pay a sizable freight 
bill to get them here. Couldn’t you do 
something about it, Paul?” 

Paul could. 
financial 


In a short time he got 
backing for a new company 
to be called SOMBEMI (Société Belge 
d'Emballages Meétalliques Industriels). 
It proved to be a lusty infant, growing 
rapidly into one of Europe’s most im- 
portant in the field. 

The lightning success of the young 
professor-manutacturer 
noticed. 


didn’t go un- 
When Belgium slumped into 
the world depression in the early 1930's, 
several years after the U.S., Heymans 
was called in to reorganize three of the 
nation’s biggest banks. The merger he 
put through resulted in the Kredietbank, 
a power in Belgian economic life today. 

Devoting his time to teaching, manu- 
facturing, and banking, 
sumably had_ his 


Heymans pre- 
hands full. But in 
1938, the same year his brother won the 
Nobel Prize, he was tapped for another 
post, his biggest. As the shadow of 
Hitler’s war machine lengthened over 
Europe, Belgium decided to form an 
emergency coalition government. The 
new premier, Paul-Henri Spaak (today 
Secretary-General of NATO), asked Hey- 
mans to take the combined portfolio 
of Minister of Affairs and 
refused, on 

little agriculture 
more about economic af- 


Economic 
Agriculture. He 
that he 
and scarcely 


grounds 
knew about 
fairs. 

back 
a business trip abroad, Heymans 


received 


Late one evening, on coming 
from 
an urgent phone call at his 
“The 


at the palace tonight if possible.” 


home. King would like to see you 
Heymans drove out to the palace and 
heard what he was expecting: a royal 


plea to join the government cabinet. 


He gave his reasons for not wishing to 
iccept 


After 


mans 


but Leopold waved them aside. 
several hours of discussion, Hey- 
took his back 
home—the new Economic 
\ffairs. “I'd talked and smoked myself 
hoarse,” he 


leave and drove 


Minister of 
recalls today. “Besides, it’s 
not easy to argue with a king.” 

The Spaak Cabinet fell 
outbreak of the 
alter the 


before the 
war. But not long 


German panzer divisions 


smashed through the’ Franco-Belgian 


defenses, Heymans was again called on, 
this time to 
ticklish job. 


Belgium is a small, densely populated 


perform. a_ particularly 


nation (nine millions living in an area 
the size of Maryland) with a highly de- 
veloped industrial economy. An exporter 
of manufactured goods, it has long de- 
pended on imports for nearly half of 
After 1940, 
occupation forces requisitioned the bulk 
of Belgium’s industrial — prodyction. 
There was little left over to pay fon 


its food needs. German 


all the much-needed imports of food, 

The country’s” regional governors 
turned to Paul Heymans to run a na 
tion-wide — relief — program, 
d’Hiver” (Winter Help), which — was 
placed under the protection of the In. 
ternational Red Cross. His task was to 
hunt down and buy food, medical and 
fuel supplies wherever they could be 
found in Europe. The Belgian govern. 
ment-in-exile in London made arrange. 
ments for payment through Swiss banks, 

The job was not easy. The German 
army command granted permission for 


“Secours 


Heymans to make purchasing trips to 
Spain, Portugal, Switzerland, and even 
as far off as Hungary. But the Gestapo 
viewed Heymans’ traveling with a skepti- 
cal eye. Several haled 
before the Nazi secret police and ac 


times he was 


cused of acting as a courier for under- 
By the end of the war, 
his luck was wearing thin and he was 
obliged to go into 


ground forces. 


hiding to escape 
what would have probably proved to be 
a final arrest. 

\fter the 
signed his chair at Ghent so as to devote 


Liberation, Heymans re. 
more time to his business interests and 
his family. The older children were 
approaching college age, and, like their 
father before them, wanted to study in 
the U.S. 
graduated from Dartmouth, then put in 
two years of military service as a US. 
Hubert, 
studied for a while at his father’s old 
alma mater, M.I.T.; and Henriette and 
Marie-Paule Mount 
Vernon Seminary in Washington. 
With his children now all back from 
the States, Heymans hopes to see some- 
thing more of them. 


Jacques, the eldest son, thus 


paratrooper; another son, 


eraduated = from 


Not right away, 
but at the end of the year—after the 
Until 
will be kept hustling by the 
demands of being the Vatican Comumis- 
sioner General. 
Thirty-five 


Brussels Fair has closed its gates. 
then, he 


million people are ex 
pected to visit the Fair during its SIX- 
month run, and the bulk of them are 
likely to take in the Vatican Pavilion. 
Moreover, it will be the focal point fol 
a heavy schedule of Catholic congresses 
and special conferences. For the smooth 
running of all of these, Commissioner 
General Heymans is responsible. 

The Vatican Pavilion is widely rated 
as one of the standouts of the Fair, both 
for its striking architectural plan and its 
displays, which give an eloquent pit 
ture of the Church’s spiritual force 
throughout the world. Catholics every 
where owe a debt of gratitude to the 
international staff of priests and lay- 
men who have watched over the thou 
building 
during these past three years. Not least 
of these has 


sand and one details of its 


been Belgium's tireless 
servant of the Church, Paul Heymans. 
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rhe Cross 


STRANGE 


AS I 


body on earth is seeking peace. 


MAY appear, every- 
What 
we mean is that we human beings are 
ever seeking rest for our restless minds 
Evidence for this is found 
in the various pursuits of mankind. ‘The 
athlete, the scientist, the 
artist, the politician are seeking in then 


and hearts. 
actor, the 


different: professions rest for their am- 
bitions. 

Even the sinner is seeking peace, al- 
though the peace which he seeks in 
sin is a mirage conjured up by Satan. 
The avaricious seek to rest in- their 
worldly 


controlled passion drives them to reach 


hoarded goods, but their un 


out greedy hands toward further pos- 
sessions. ‘The ambitious think to find 
rest in fame, although one writer who 
achieved it said that “to have it is a 
purgatory, to want it is a hell.” The 
sensual always hope to rest in their in 
ordinate or illicit gratifications, but pas 
sion, like an untamed beast, drives 
them from excess to excess and makes 
peace impossible for them. 

St. Augustine says that peace is the 


“tranquillity of order.” - That peace is 


indeed the tranquillity of order is seen 


vividly when we look into the minds 
and hearts of those who violently dis 
turb the order of human 
thief, the adulterer, the murderer, the 


liar, the hate monger, and the gossip 


lives. The 


spread disorder in society because there 
their hearts. The men 
mankind with the ho 
rible disorder of war are 


is disorder in 
who threaten 
men whose 
souls reflect the disorder of hell itself. 

is the tran- 


quillity of order, we must keep in mind 


When we say that peace 


that order comes from God. The order 


which God put in the universe was 


shattered by sin. God willed to restore 


peace and order through the Cross. 
\s St. Paul expresses it, “It has pleased 
the Father (Christ) 
He should Himself all 
things, making peace through the blood 


of Hts 


have 


that through Him 
reconcile to 
those who 


Cross.” Moreover, 


been received back to the em- 
brace of the God of peace must strive 
all then 


sources of disorder from their minds and 


lives to eliminate possible 
hearts. 


One source of disorder between God 


us Christ is the divinely ordained instrument for 





serving peace and harmony between God and man 


and man is rebellion against His will 
when His will takes the form of a cross. 
Unless we acct pt His will as manifested 
through the events of life, sorrowful 
cannot be at har- 
Master left 
no doubt about this when He said: “If 
alter Me, let 


and take up his 


as well as joyful, we 
mony with God. Our Divine 
wishe Ss to 


anyone come 


him deny himselt 
cross and follow Me 

One of our joys in heaven will con- 
sist in understanding the perfect  har- 
divine and human 
Christ, ow 


Brother. We_ will sec 


mony between the 
Lord and our 
then that the 
human will ol }« sus Was SO complete ly in 
harmony with the Divine will that this 
finally raised His human na- 
ture to the very throne of God. 


natures in 


harmony 
This 
harmony of the divine and human wills 
in Christ 


reached perfection through 


the Cross. All this is brought out by St. 
Paul when he observes that “Jesus, who 
Him endured a 
Cross, despising shame, and sits at the 
right hand of the throne of God.” 

Our Saviour’s 


for the joy set before 


human will was. at- 
tuned perfectly to the will of His Father 
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during the ordeal of His crucifixion be- 


cause on the Cross He continued in the 
perfect resignation to the will of His 
Father which He had demonstrated by 


His prayer in Gethsemani: yet not 
My will, but Thine be done.” Thus the 
God-Man used the Cross not only as 


the instrument for restoring peace and 
harmony between God and man _ but 
also as the pulpit from which He taught 
how that peace is to be preserved once 
it is achieved. 

Christ from the 
have already taught you that, if you are 


is saying Cross: I 
to be pleasing to My Father, you must 
practice justice, and purity, and truth 
fulness, and kindness. 
that these are the steps toward 
union with God. Now, on the Cross, | 
am exemplifying that perfect union is 
possible only if you accept His will as 
manifested in the hard difficult 
trials of earthly life. I am showing you 
what I meant I said that if 
wished to follow Me in attaining com- 


I have shown you 
first 


and 


when you 
plete harmony with God, you must em- 
brace the Cross. 
At the Last Supper, Our Lord prayed 
“that they may be one, even as we are 
that all may be one, even as Thou, 
Father, in Me and I in Thee; that they 
also may be one in us . This is the 
sublime prayer of the Divine Redeemer 
for perfect unity God and 
man, a unity which is perfected through 
man’s acceptance of the trials that are 
intended to purify and ripen him. John 
Donne, expressed a great deal in a few 
words when he hath 
affliction enough that is not matured 
and ripened by it, and made fit for God 
by that affliction.” 


between 


wrote: “No man 


Every human life may be compared to 
a tapestry that God Himself is weaving 
for the adornment of His eternal man- 
sions. A tapestry would have no beauty 
or harmony if there were no shades to 
heighten the bright parts of the design. 
The shades are the trials of earthly life. 
If trials cease, we should ( 
whether, through our lack of 


tion, we have not stayed God’s hand in 


wonder 


resigna- 


completing His design in our soul. 
Nothing could be clearer from Holy 
Scripture than that man’s will is brought 
into harmony with God's will through 
earthly trials. The Archangel Raphael 
said to Tobias: “And because you were 
acceptable to God, it was necessary that 
temptation should prove you.” Again, 
God said to the Bishop of Laodices: 
“As for Me, 
buke and chastise.” 


those whom I love I re 

Human _ nature 
from suffering. 
Apostles 
Apostles 


recoils 
Acts of the 
show _ the 
exulting in 


instinctively 
And yet, the 
and the 
actually 


Epistles 
Oppo! 
tunities to participate in the Passion 


and Cross of Christ. They did so be 
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cause they realized that, through their 
crosses, they were being: perfected for 
union with their Crucified Lord. And 
this, they well knew, meant union with 
God. 
The 
\postles 


Acts tell us that after the 
had scourged by the 
Jewish Sanhedrin, they departed “‘re- 
that they had been counted 
worthy to suffer disgrace for the name 
of Jesus.” 


been 
joicing 
Notice how the Epistles echo 


and re-echo the 
titude 


“rejoice and exult” at- 
Our Lord tells His fol- 
lowers to have “when men_ reproach 
you, and persecute you, and, speaking 


which 


falsely, say all manner of evil against 
you.” 

We find St. Peter writing to the first 
members of the Church: “Beloved, do 
not be startled at the trial by fire that 
is taking place among you lo prove you, 
as if something strange were happening 
to you; but in so far as you are pa 
takers of the sufferings of Christ, rejoice 
that you may also rejoice with exulta- 
tion in the revelation of His glory.” St. 
Paul reminds the Romans that “we 
exult in tribulations.” St. James opens 
his Epistle on the same note: 
it all joy, my brethren, 
into various trials.” 


“Esteem 
when you fall 


eee 





——_— 


e Character building is done by 
piecework.—E, D. Austin 


eee 





nA —— 


The Church carries this spirit of 
exultation in our participation in the 
Passion into her liturgy. On the feast 
of St. Andrew, who 
Church has the 


was crucified, the 
\postle 
“Hail, precious cross; receive the disciple 
of Him who 
Christ, my Master.” 


exclaiming: 


hung upon thee, even 
The same theme is 
found in other parts of the liturgy. On 
the feast of St. Marcellus, the Collect of 
the Mass.and Prayer reads: ‘‘Mercifully 
thee, O Lord, the 
Thy people, that we who re- 
joice in the martyrdom of the 
Marcellus, Thy martyr and bishop, may 
be aided by his merits . And in the 
Introit of the Mass of St. Agatha, the 
“Let 
joice in the Lord, celebrating a festival 


hear, we beseech 
prayer of 


blessed 


Church has us exclaim: us all re- 
in honor of the blessed Agatha, at whose 


passion the angels rejoice and give 


praise to the Son of God.” 
Such finding joy in 
crosses indicates one source of doctrine. 


unanimity in 


These men and women, of various back 
grounds and temperaments, learned the 
one and only philosophy taught by then 
Divine Master We see 
here the flowering of the one Faith, the 


from the Cross. 


working of the one Spirit, who continues 
to unfold in the Church the wisdom of 
the Cross. 


The key to this Christian paradox of 
finding joy and peace through suflering 
is given in that phrase in the Acts, “te. 
joicing that they had been counted 
worthy to suffer.’ Counted worthy to 
suffer! This is one of the greatest of 
Christian mysteries, which can be under. 
stood only by those who have pondered 
and lived it. 

Father Barberi, the Passion. 
ist who received Cardinal Newman into 
the Church, explained the paradox to 


Dominic 


a correspondent when he wrote: “You 


ask my blessing, and I ask God to bless 
But, Madam, the most generous 
blessings of God are crosses, and patience 
to bear them. 


you. 


The souls most acceptable 
to His Majesty have always been laden 
with crosses.” 

That God's most generous blessings 
are crosses was discovered by the wile of 
Leon Bloy. She expresses this in a strik- 
ing passage: “One day, reminding Jesus 
of our extreme poverty, I said to Him, 
‘Open Thy Hand, O Lord, and give us 
what it 
Hand, and I saw that it was pierced.” 
St. Paul of the Cross had the same idea 
in mind when he wrote to a_ sick 
woman: “His Divine Majesty wishes to 
make you a portrait of Jesus Crucified.” 
John Donne expressed it in 
way: 


contains!” Jesus opened — His 


another 


“When that cross ungrudged unto 
you sticks, 
Then you are to yourself a 
crucifixe.” 


Cardinal Newman reminds us_ that 
“in the Cross we shall first find sorrow, 
but in a while peace and comfort will 
“ALL this. sor- 


row,” he says, “will only issue, nay, will 


rise out of that sorrow.” 
be undergone in happiness greater than 
the enjoyment which the world gives.” 
He is echoing the words of Our Saviour: 
“) . . you shall be sorrowful, but your 
sorrow shall be turned to joy... you 
therefore have sorrow now; but I will 
see you again, and your heart shall re- 
joice, and your joy no one shall take 
from you.” 

When endure it 
more easily because spring will follow, 


winter comes, we 
and the cold, frost, and snow of winter 
with our crosses. 
know that 
they will be followed both in time and 
in eternity by the peace of Christ. We 
do not 


will be no more. So, 


We suffer them because we 


love crosses for their own sake. 
We accept them in_ the spirit of 
Him who “for the joy set before Him, 
endured a Cross.”” His Cross shows us 
that suffering is the path to peace. ‘The 
theme of the Divine Comedy is: “in His 
will is our peace.” This can be under- 
stood only if we understand that in His 
Cross is our peace. 
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Graduation Thoughts 
AFTER THIS VERY HARSH WINTER of our discontent 


—and the spring of the same—it is certainly a joy to know 
that June is in sight. Brides as well as flowers are a specialty 
of the month, but of course they come in other months too. 
June is, in many minds, still the month of commencements. 
Perhaps this occasion does not have today the importance it 
connoted when I was among the graduates, but I imagine it 
is still a highlight in young lives. 

When I was one of the commencement crowd, a consider- 
able number of years ago, the atmosphere of things was 
different; it was both more childlike and more mature. It 
seems to me we had a general outlook on the future instead 
of the specialized one of today. But that is true of all educa- 
tion. Today the young know so much more—and so much 
less. 

There was no sudden scream from parts of the country, 
in those days, that we were not developing scientists. We 
must have had some even then, or we would not today be 
leading the world in things like automobiles and electrical 
products. Edison and Ford were natives and also the product 
of our schools. It might be well to bear that in mind. High- 
school apologists today explain at length—such length!— 
that scientific study is very expensive and that is why some 
schools give it up. Well, at high school in my day we were 
required to take a half year of chemistry, same of physics, 
same of botany. We had a good intensive year of American 
history—rather interesting stuff in spots too. I read a sad 
letter recently from a father whose high-school son had 
never heard of a Minute Man. Now there is a project for 
one of those things modern educators have dreamed up: in- 
stead of a half year on aspects of Peru or the architecture 
of igloos and their uses, why not the Minute Man of Con- 
cord, who made a lot of history for us all? 

When I graduated from high school, we held the Com- 
mencement exercise in the local Methodist Church. The 
church had recently been equipped with an electric light 
system. Electric illumination was still rather a novelty and 
there were many townspeople who were still dubious about 
the practicality of the newfangled lights. At the Com- 
mencement, Fred Monahan was the orator for the occasion. 
“The Wonders of Electricity.” 
Somewhere in the middle of his talk, the tricky new inven- 
tion died out and there we sat in total darkness. But, un- 
seen though easily heard, Fred went on with his speech on 


He chose as his subject, 


the marvels of electricity. And, of course, the future has 
proved he was right: the marvels of electricity had come to 
stay. Sometimes, when I see some extra fine addition to this 
power which another American tapped from the sky a long 
while ago, I think of the dauntless voice of Fred talking 
through the dark about the light. 


We Used Well What We Had 
WHEN I READ about the inability of schools to teach 


science because of the cost, | think of our own resourceful 
professor. We had little equipment, so he used what we had. 
One winter day we filled glass jars with water and left 
them on the window sill for the night; in the morning they 
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were broken, and so we learned of the expansion of frozen 
water. He found a piano stool with glass balls at the end 
of the supports and when he spoke enthusiastically of elec- 
tricity, we learned right then that glass is a nonconductor. 
What I am trying to say is that America grew to what it is 
by utilizing what it had and not by weeping over what it 
did not have. 


The System is Wrong 


LISTEN TO THE PLAINT of a teacher who loves to 
teach. Last year he asked his new class about their work of 
the previous year, and it turned out to be chiefly pageants 
and projects. He spoke to the principal about this and was 
told the idea was “to have the children grow without pres- 
sure from above or below.” This ties up with a history test 
reported by the New York Times, one given to thousands of 
college freshmen in various parts of the country. The an- 
swers showed that one-third did not know Wilson was presi- 
dent during World War I and an equal percentage did not 
know who was president during the Civil War, while 6 per 
cent could not name the thirteen original colonies. How 
can you expect patriotism—the right kind—from children 
who do not know these simple facts about their country? 

Dignity suffers too in modern education, and again it is 
the fault of their elders, not of the children. On a page of 
advice te parents by a child expert, his suggestion was to let 
a child read aloud to his parents—“use some of the good 
comic book versions of exciting novels like Treasure Island.” 
For the love of Pallas Athena, why not have the real version? 
And that leads me to wonder how many juniors know who 
Athena was. We did in my school, for one of our English 
courses gave several months to the study of classic mythology. 

Religion gets pushed away too by some eager beavers. In 
one New Jersey school it is now iliegal to say the following 
erace before school lunches: 


“God is great, God is good. 
Let us thank Him for this food.” 


The attorney general has ruled that the children can “‘ob- 
serve a moment of silence so long as there is no understand- 
ing that this is meant to be a grace.” How silly can you 
get? And who is behind this atheistic propaganda? 

Like many others, my town is troubled about its young 
people. I have in my files various booklets, codes of manners, 
hours when young people should be at home, insistence that 
parents be at home when young people are there. Various 
communities are making a determined effort also at one 
lesser but important thing—‘‘that young people should treat 
adults with respect and should in turn be treated in like 
manner. This applies to all areas of our village—on the 
streets, in the stores, in the theaters.” 

With this advice—authority speaking plainly—maybe we 
can also eliminate what the head of one private school calls 
the ‘“‘felt-need” type of education, the kind where the student 
learns only what he wants. Maybe after a while the sensible 
educators and the commonsense parents will bring it about 
that children will again understand manners and morals, 
and also history, reading, and arithmetic. 
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LC telid. (ite. 


I sit in the hotel lobby and it can be 
Tulsa, Littl Rock, 


same at 9:00 on an 


a million places—Al 
Wichita; the 

\ugust morning. 
stationery and I ask 
makes it tolerable then: But 
I know. Lily. 

Lily Parnell. 

I see her name on Fair signs plastered through the lobby, 
her picture on stick stands by the desk; I feel her note, a 
thread of wallet. “Boake—I 
this morning.” 


sounds 
Midland. the 
“Okay, 
I finish asking, even, 


toona, sights and 
are the 
reads myself, what 


this time 


before 


flame, in my want to rehearse 
I'd come up from the bar at one; it had to be after that 
when she'd stuck it under my door. Which meant she hadn't 
slept—again. 
So tonight she'd miss another of the cues, there’d be even 
night. And no rehearsal 


less bows than last this morning 


was going to change any of it. 


I walked over to the door marked Beauty Shoppe. “Mise 
Parnell,” I said to the girl. “will have her hair done at one 
today instead of eleven.” Lily wouldn’t have thought to let 
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her know and then would have exploded gloriously if the 
eirl were busy. 

But the hair! 

There had been a night in Terre Haute when she couldn't 
And it was butter-soft and blown—mortal. My 
throat had thickened with sweet possibility when she'd cried 


get it done. 


out her frustration, hard, against my shoulder. 

I tamped out my cigarette, fingered the two telegrams in 
my pocket. Eighteen hours old now; they couldn't. stay 
secret forever. 

Last midnight, in the bar, I'd spread them out, side by 
side, rubbing each thin with my thumb. But no genie had 
appeared. No nice pat answer. 

There was a little stir at the elevators. Some women, just 
getting off the left one, had got wind of who was on the 
right one. I stood and waited for the door to open. 

She white Slacks—sixty bucks a leg—from 
Frisini; a white leather shoulder bag, buckled with clean 
vold, like her hair; a shirt that made white poetry when she 


wore wool 


moved. As she did now, toward me. 





She st 
Three 
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She stood alone at the mike. 
Three times they called her back “a or. 
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Okay, fellow, she’s just a babe who 
can sing some, and there’s nothing you 
don’t know about her 


“Hello, gorgeous,” I grinned. 

She had hold of my arm, gripping it. 
“The timing’s all wrong,” she began. 
“I’ve been thinking—we muff a lot of 
responses, and—" 

“Breakfast, huh?” I 
toward the coftee shop. 

“The ‘Believe And Behave’ number 
especially,” she said. “If you’d give me a 
couple of extra measures—” 


said, nodding 


“Bacon, eggs, coffee, tomato juice—ah, 
tomato juice!” I 
the door. 


nudged her through 


She let me order, and then she was 
drawing her fingernail along the table- 
cloth, showing me. “The 
with his spot too. Am—am I supposed to 


man misses 


wear radar, maybe, for him to find me?” 

“Not you, Lily,” I said softly. And she 
looked at me. The half-child look that 
comes sometimes. That says, “Who are 
you to me, Boake?” 

Then, quickly, her eyes spun away, 
out to the sidewalk. “It’s going to be 
stinking hot again today,” 

“It’s August.” 

“I’ve seen Augusts—” 
self. 

Sure—in Berne, 


she said. 
She caught her- 


Biarritz, Banff. But 
all the time the prairies were here, and 
the Fairs. You were on top then; you 
didn’t need them. 

A woman was at her elbow. “Miss 
Parnell, would you please—” 

I handed Lily a pencil and watched 
it spread—that scrawl she had practiced 
until only the “L” was readable. “I 
say,” she breathed, when the 
woman had faded, “that I exactly get 
writer’s cramp these days.” 

“Well, the kids—” 

“That's another thing,” she pounced. 
“What that—that Rivers person 
do to get all the kids sewed up? Like 
last night—” 

He’s young, I wanted to tell her. 
Fresh. “Oh, well, kids!” I said. 

“He’s gourd-green yet in the theater. 
Some day he'll wake up.’ 

Johnny Rive rs! 


grossing two hundred grand a year al- 


can't 


does 


Twenty-three, and 
ready—TV, records, radio 
“Anything from Ed?” 
I fingered one of the telegrams and 
lied, shaking my head 
“There’s a heat wave in New York 
too, remember?” 
“Well, next week 
Next week was the big Rigdon State 
No play 
young up- 
I didn’t know how Ed had man- 
aged it, but just thinking about it had 
held the summer together for her. It 


was going to be the springboard back, 


Fair and she had top billing. 
ing second fiddle to some 


Start. 


away from Fairs at all. The solid rung, 
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part way down, where you got new 
“Then,” she’d say, “once I’m 
in New York again—” 

You'd have to swing from a trapeze 
at the United your 
name in the papers. Ed knew. I knew. 
Lily Parnell—as Lily Parnell—was a 
used commodity. 


footing. 


Nations to get 


But as a woman—plain woman—? 

“Eat your eggs,” I said. “We've got 
a cab waiting.” 

You know how a fairgrounds looks 
on a fair-week morning. Matted grass, 
stabbers working at the 
Stretches of ugly canvas. The 
rides, like giant bugs, sprayed dead. 

They dropped a_ three-sided canvas 


around the stage wheneve1 


and paper 
refuse. 


there was 
rehearsal. So you 


morning were 


canned in, facing a mountain of eight 
seats. A 


above. I 


thousand empty 


molten sky 


square of 
heaved at the 
off-center; she un- 
buttoned the throat of her shirt. 

“Now look, Boake—” 

I looked and listened, and my fingers 
cried against the 
it was any use. 


piano, pushing it 


keys, but none of 
The act wasn’t going 
to get any better. 

\t twenty-four, a face, a figure, and 
a passable voice—backed by star build- 
up—can go places. Lily had been. Now, 
at twenty-four plus quite a few, the 
face was tired. The figure too, although 
it didn’t show it yet: you don’t affect 
white wool slacks on a figure that does. 
And the build-up?—after all, Ed had 
a lot of 


give his 


fresh talent coming along to 
attention to. Talent with 
future. 

How far he’d let his attention wander 
was evidenced by his giving Lily the 
nod on this act—this act she’d insisted 
mn herself. 

Ed,” I'd said, back 
in New York. I was only her accom- 
panist, but I'd 

He'd 

thing?” 


“It won't go, 


nerve for that. 
“Would = any- 
slowly, I'd 


found 
looked at me. 
And, shaken my 
head. 

She pushed back a feather of gold 
hair, swiped at the perspiration. Okay, I 
thought, so you’re hot. You could wear 
shorts and a skirt, ditch the skirt when 
we got here. But no—you’ve got to be 
different. 

Like the white and gold, always. Sum- 
mer, winter. A trademark. 

Try traveling the Fai 


, , 
nothing bul white! 


circuits with 


She frowned. “Maybe if we cut spaces 
and I moved faster—” 

You could spin fast like a top; it 
would make no difference. “You'd get 
out of breath,” I said. And besides, I 
wanted to say, it’s not for you—this ani- 
mation. You're the slow, the low-toned 
one. It makes no sense- 
vivacious, to have 


your voice piped, 


this frenzy to be 


loud, on the night air. To make bad 
jokes—you, Lily!—with the audience. 

“This stage—it’s too big,” she was say- 
ing now. “It dwarfs me.” 

Yet there was a fellow, voice clear as 
a night whistle, who could fill it, solo, 

“Maybe,” she was saying, “if we 
marked little —circles’—her __ lipstick 
curved an arc on the wooden floor—“of 
my positions—” 

She had thrown the lipstick, contamin- 
ated now, into the wall of seats, the ex. 
travagance of the gesture lost to her—as 
all extravagances were. She was waiting 
to see what I thought. 

“Hey!” 

He rose from the seats—a fellow in 
sweat shirt and slacks—and ambled down 
toward the stage. Black, black hair, eyes 
sweet-bright with youth. “You could 
have hit a fellow,” he said. And handed 
her the lipstick. “In fact, you almost 
did.” 

Most of the Johnny Rivers breed I'd 
known wouldn’t bother to get up till 
noon of a day. I looked at the kid. 

“Came out to see the elephants fed,” 
he said, a bit sheepishly. “—and an artist 
work.” He grinned, And there was noth- 
ing in the grin but youthful exuberance 
and a wanting to be friendly. I mo- 
tioned to a chair. 

But Lily was stone silent. “Guess not,” 
he said slowly. Then, “Buy you a drink 
this afternoon, Mr. Jansco?” 

“What? . 

“When?” His eyes held mine, earn- 
estly. 

“One o'clock? Hotel?” Lily would be 
getting the hair done then. 


. . Sure,” I said. 


‘“—they could be just small, inconspic- 
uous markings,” she went on saying to 
me. As if he had never been around. 

The bar was dark, latticed against the 
noonday sun. He pulled at a limeade, 
and there was something on his mind. 

“What is it, kid?” 

He looked at me. “I feel awful pre- 
sumptuous. But maybe | won't see you 
again, after this week—and this is my 
only chance—” 

“Yeah?” So what could I do for 
Johnny Rivers, the great 
everything at his feet already? 

“Lily.” He~turned the name slowly. 
“Lily Parnell. My dad used to catch 
everything she did. Said there wasn't 
another like her.” 

“Smart fellow, your dad.” 

“She doesn’t like me.” 

I pushed at my glass with the stirrer. 
“You'll feel the same way, no doubt 


young one, 


about some young sprout—when you'rt 

thirty-seven.” 
‘Thirty-seven! Holy gee!—” 

I bit my tongue; Lily would carve me 

Rightfully, too, But 

it was a figure I'd given a lot of thought 


to lately— 


in little pieces. 
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“What I was thinking is’—the boy’s 
fingers wiped sweat from the glass— 
“she won't be—needing you—lorever. 
I've caught a lot of listens this week. 
And for my money,” his voice caught 
fire, “you’re the best arranger of the 
blacks and whites I’ve 
What’s more, you’ve got my tempo; it’s 
all there, unleashed, holding back, for 
her. I—I’d like to have you, any time 


she’s through.” 


come across. 


I could have belted him one, and 
ruffled his hair, all at the same time. 
“Hey!” I said tightly, “that’s some talk.” 

“[ mean it.” 

You do, too. 1 knew. And he was 
eoing up, up—like a pair of flying coat 
tails, there to grasp. 

My hand went to my pocket, and the 
telegrams burned hot inside it. 

I took one of them out and spread 
“Catch 


The telegram I'd meant 


its wrinkles in front of him. 
this,” I said. 
to show to nobody. 

Boake 


was going to get excited over a chance 


Because who, except Jansco, 
to teach music in some ivied-brick col- 
lege in Ohio? 
old professor who'd always thought I 


\ chance held out by an 
Was wasting my real talents. “You've 
got the understanding, the patience,” 
he used to say, “and the kind of soul 
that needs a harbor every night.” 

It was a funny thing. 
through the years, I'd kept going back 
there for Until, 
rassed, I'd found myself a 
thumper with a couple of silly degrees. 
Which didn’t hurt 
kept still about them. 

It was hard to say how the words on 
the yellow paper looked to the boy. 


Jetween jobs, 


half-embar- 
Broadway 


courses. 


anybody, if vou'd 


He’d got too famous too soon for things 
like school, and maybe that was why he 
“You'd 
Yeah—I bet you sort of 


swallowed a couple of times. 
like it, I bet. 
would.” 

Well—when a fellow senses, at least 
you don’t have to answer. 

“Only—what would Lily Parnell do in 
a place like that?” 

“Lily?” I said. And it came out sharp 
and scratchy. 

“Well, for gosh sakes—yes! Everybody 
along the Main Stem,” the boy 
“knows the kind of light you burn for 
Lily. You and Ed Thornson and Lily.” 

Ed! 

I folded the telegram, put it back in- 
side my pocket. Beside the other one. 


said, 


“I know of several good arrangers,” I 
said stiffly. “If you’d like me to put 
them in touch—” 

“Okay. My mouth gets too brash for 
its own good. I’m sorry. Believe me, 
I am.” It was all over him, real and 
solid. 

“IT believe you,” I said. “And thanks 


for the drink.” 


AFFLICTED BOY 


Few are the words that one can understand 
Spoken by this afflicted boy; 
Yet to him come from some mysterious land 


Laughter, amusement, a mysterious joy. 


Keen memory is his; affectionate and sweet 
His nature; and entranced he shows 
Himself by music; yet 1s incomplete 


In reason and in judgment (we suppose 


If so, a Providence will compensate 
Such lack, incapable of sin. 


For him will be unguarded heaven’s gate; 
Unchallenged, perfect, he will pass within. 


No cares he ever knew, though his a cross 
In cheerful patience borne from birth. 

The aeons. shall reward his present loss, 
His innocence while on our sinful earth. 


VENI 


FHEODORE MAYNARD 


SANCTE SPIRITUS 


I-IT 


Come, Spirit, shine on us. Be radiant. 


Come, Father of the poor, benefactor, heart light. 
III-IV 


A sweet guest comforts and refreshes: 


If we work together, the noon sun will be cool, 
V-VI 
Every faithful heart looks for some intimacy 
To fill up the hollow nothing of the soul. 
VILVIII 
Wash, irrigate; do deeds of mental healing. 
Bend, warm the arthritic joints of sin. 
IX-X 
Give holy gifts. If we are faithful, 
Give honest life, fair end, perennial joy. 





The street outside was hot flannel 
against my face; signs on the buildings 
melted and ran together. Lily and Ed! 

His wire was like a jagged nerve in- 
side my pocket. RIGDON FAIR CON- 
PRACT CANCELLED. BREAK NEWS 
TO LILY GENTLY. Why, the big 
baboon! Sitting in an overstuffed office, 
forseeing all of this. His love locked 
tight, all these years, waiting for her to 
need him. 

Like—like I’d been waiting? 

Never big time myself. But hanging 
on the fringes, to keep Lily conscious 
of me. Just to breathe the same air, 


To come, crawling— 


get one of those rare looks I always 


THEODORE SAGER METH 


interpreted to read: it’s not bad at all, 
Boake, knowing you're around. 


Like an old pai 
—I thought now 


of bedroom slippers 
come night! 

And all the time there was Ed—heart 
like hardtack, I'd figured—waiting too 
Ed with his foreign car and his fallen 
arches and his apartment, white and 
gold, like Strip 
White and gold! Where had my mind 
been! Sure it added up. How unsubtle 


some Sunset setting. 


could a fellow get in his waiting? 

I crossed to Western Union, and did 
what I knew I had to do. Was there evei 
going to be 


Ohio! 


a surprised old man in 
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Back at the hotel 
together, it occurred to me that I might 


throwing my stuff 


never pack another bag. Weren't there 


people who sat solid, in one spot, for 


forty years, ivy growing all around ‘em? 


She would be sleeping now, or trying 
to. A thin wall bet 


would 


een us yet—but now 


there miles, years. There 


would be forever. / . the dresser draw 
ers screamed, the sui 


with me 


tcases snapped. Lily 
| 
come 


I handed the desk clerk the big, brown 


envelope. Her arrangements. For Lou 


Gathers, the Fair's band leader. “Room 
207,”" I said. “If he doesn’t come down 
by 5:00, you'd better take them up.” 

Did you ever walk out of your last 
hotel lobby, part of yourse lf 
ehind? 

The train mus ive twisted around 
every county fairgrounds on the route 
At all of them I saw her, jeered by an 
anery audience And Ed’s face—big 
cheeked, pompous, but backed by a 
pocketbook that could buy her a mint 
hanging over t! thinning seats, wait- 
ing. 

I’m doing wor, baby. Always 
now, it’s me i? blame Not you) 
elf. Not Ed. Not Johnny Rivers. Me 
You were falling slou ind = me—I 
snipped the | ite. My thoughts 
were Crazy Jags 


It was 11:30 when we shuddered into 


1 


the litthe town. Peace, dim-lit, around 
the station. And Professor Dundley 
waiting on the grass-choked bricks. “You 
didn’t have to me tonight,” he chided 
eently. 

And it was plain \ hat I was to him: a 
razy, impetuous. Tin Pan Alley musi 
cian, lost with idle hour. And all else 
he saw in me was underneath, waiting 
his careful exploration. You're wrong 
Pop, | though now, tonight 
The long, the ge te he nning 

“Still, maybe it’s better he was trot- 
ting beside m« cause there will be 
more time to look vour house.” His 
head tilted. “Y know, I never once 
stopped to think you might have 
need for a hous 

‘A house,” I s Flat. Like that 

Now. there's n Beeker Street 
Fireplace that draws nicely \nd two 
bedrooms. But no vindow—with 
little panes Ot @lass 

“Bay windoy I said With little 
panes of glass 

“No,” he said ere isn’t.” Then 
quickly, “But I s her point. A_ bay 
window you need—tor your piano. And 
little panes of glass—romantic, ves? 

My feet stuck to the walk. “Did [ un 
derstand you,” I asked chalkilv, “to use 

certain pronou here 

‘Well, natu His eves crinkled 
and he pulled vellow paper from his 
pocket. We under the street 


10) 


light. A 
Dundley. 
NEED SMALI COTTAGE AT 
LEAST. PREFERABLY WITH BAY 
WINDOW LITTLE PANES OF 
GLASS. ARRIVE TOMORROW TO 
HELP LOOK. 
Signed: 


telegram to him—Professo1 


MRS. JANSCO-TO-BE 
I thought, is Western Un- 
with the heat. But 
there was the place of origin: Midland. 
And the time: 10:1] P.M. 

That was it, then. The 
Lily 


ning fast to me because 


Now 


ion gone 


this, 
loone \ 


show was over 


and had fallen, hard: she was run 
she didn’t know 
hadn't told her 


Ed with all the white 


where else to run. Ed 
vet about himself. 
and gold— 

Well, I could run 
to the little old 


I could be a continent away. Where 


Loo. 


\ note in the 


night man and tomor 


POW 


she couldn’t reach me, come to a dead 


end with some euy like a brother to 


hei 
The landlady where the professor had 
back 


distance waitin’ for vour triend. Waitin’, 


his two rooms said, ““There’s long 


mind you—payin’ all this time.” 
Did she still think she could afford 
Jansco?” \ voice coming at you, 


elif it’s such a small world, why 
does it take so much of our money 
to run it?—Ken Shively 


everywhere, from the juke boxes 
“Boake Jansco?” 

Yeah, Johnny,” I said. Tired as old 
shoes now. 


You should have seen her! 
It was a half-whisper, wrapped in awe. 
“She wouldn't use any accompaniment 


inv at all. She stood all alone at the 


ike, like alabaster, and didn’t move a 
muscle. Just held on and sang, soft, 
close, like every word was a deep un 


And all 


they sat on vel 


inding. The old that 


songs 


orandstand—it was like 


vet. A hush you could cut with a swal 
low. And she knew it, and the tears 
rolled down, shiny, like the sequins in 
her hair. Three times they called hei 
back, and twice she sang that oldie, 
Missing You’—They knew I was around 
hen I came on, but barely—And_ the 
eck of it was The boy stopped, **Hey 
ire you there, Jansco?’’ he belted. 
“I’m here.” 
The heck of it was—she wouldn't 
eo on at all until I told her where you 


robably were and about that professor's 


telegram. | 


Your mouth,” | said, “is. bigger than 
the record sales, even, give you credit 
lor.” 

I am feeling kind of smug,” he said, 


and you could hear the grin. “She kissed 
me, and the place still burns.” 

I stood, dangling the receiver, forget. 
ting it was the kind you had to put 
back up beside the box. As soon as I did 
that, it rang again. 

“Mr. Boake Jansco? 
calling.” 

\ fellow, I thought, 
hang his hat up first. 

“Boake?” 


New York 


should get to 


—that voice didn’t need wires 


“The operator insists you're some. 
where in Ohio—” 

“Yeah?” 

“Crazy fool girl Listen, Boake. 
I got the word from Midland. Seems 


we made a bad guess about Lily. There's 
know 
what I mean. Now I’m setting up that 


blood in the turnip yet. If you 
Rigdon deal again. A performance like 
tonight and $4,000 a 


week some spots. I got a few people I] 


she could gross 
can shove around to make places for 
her 
“For her?” I said. “Or for the $4,000?” 
The phone jiggled. “What, Boake . . 
that?” 
“Four thousand,” I said. “Every week. 


what's 


There's a nice percentage 
“That's what I mean,” he said. “We're 
smart to stick close- 


They were hard, chipped words—but 


like diamonds to my ears. So the kid 
Johnny wasn't all-smart; not every story 
along the Main Stem was true. This 


was Ed, sure—but like I had him figured 
first. Untfeeling. A 


owed nothing to 


from the guy you 

“Now, Boake”—his words drove on— 
“I’ve talked to her, and she’s being a 
bit difhcult. Says she doesn’t care if she 
had to go on stage just one more night 
for the gold at the end of the rainbow. 


Says it’s probably gilt anyhow, and that 


she’s tired, and in love—Lily said that! 
She's full of crazy talk, ivy, bay windows 

makes no sense at all. Now, I want 
you to 

“Sure,” I said. “I'll talk to her.” 

“Call me back as soon as you get 
everything settled.” 

Yeah,” I said. “Sure.” 

In about a week, I thought. We'll be 
settied, snug, inside a week. I took off 
my hat, gave the telephone handle a 
whirl. “This one,” I said—and I looked 


once to the landlady, once to the pro 
kind of like 


side.” 


fessor—‘‘I'd to be on the 


privat You never saw a quicker, 
friendlier shutting of two doors. 


‘Miss Lily Parnell,” I told the ope 


ator. “Midland ,Hotel, Midland, Ih 
nois “ 
Sure, at nine on an -kugust morning, 


hotels can seem all alike. But this onc 

I could see every faded rose in the carpet 
running past her room—at twelve on an 
\ugust night, was going to be—loreve1 


memory-bright. 
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A Sign Picture Story 
Photographs by Jack Manning 


As foreman of an oil crew, 
Antonia Lista belongs to a 
workers’ elite in an 
impoverished country 


It would be understating the economic 
status of the average Venezuelan worker to 
call it miserable The outstanding excep- 
tion, however, are the workers in Vene- 
zuela’s booming oil industry who make up 
‘an elite group among the country’s work- 
“ne class. Like lrilling crew foreman 
Antonia Lista of Maracaibo, the oil work- 
ers are bette paid etter educated, and 
enjoy more hope for economic improve- 
ment than almost ny other group of 
workers. Lista started working for the 
Creole Company subsidiary of Standard 
Oil of New Jersey) a finishing sixth 
erade. Over the vears he has, worked his 
way up from an apprentice solderer to 
foreman of a drilling crew with twenty 
men under him. Lista is not making a lot 
of money, but h . irninge enough to 
keep his family in decency, and he does 
have hope for a better tomorrow. 


Lista picks up his paycheck at dockside office where he and 


his crew come before dawn to tak runcl it on lal 


( 


~ 


en 


Lista, left, checks construction plans with Creole engineer CHEVR LET 


. empass Be 








The Listas chat amiably with parish priests at Parroquia 
Juan Bautista where the family attends Mass 


With his wife and two children, Lista poses proudly before the 
neat little ranch house he built himself with help of friends 








Mrs. Lista takes the children shopping. Local 
foods are cheap; 


goods from U.S. expensive 


Recreation for the Listas is a communal affair, 


which means it must include all sorts of relatives 


and friends. Here, Lista cooks Sancocho, a soup 


made of fish and meat, at an outing to the beach 





Better off than the average Venezuelan, the Listas 
eat simply but well, thanks to careful budgeting 


At the beach, there is time for a game of bolas, 
which bears a strong resemblance to Italian bocce 


Family life at the Listas 


warm, affectionate, and closely 


knit. It’s happy, too 


Family life at the Listas is very closely 
knit in a good, old-fashioned way. There is 
ne doubt who is boss at the Listas: 
Antonia’s whim is his wife’s command. 
Nevertheless, Antonia wears his crown with 
dignity and charm. Everything goes so 
harmoniously that there is no need at all 
for him to play the patriarch. The chil- 
dren are exceptionally well behaved; even 
at play, they act more like pint-sized adults 
than wild Indians. Papa Lista is no slouch, 
either, when it comes to helping with man- 
sized jobs around the house. As a matter 
of fact, he built the house himself. Ordinary 
housework would be considered beneath his 
dignity, but do-it-yourself repairs are strictly 
his domain. The family takes both its re- 
ligion and its recreation as communal mat- 
ter. Whether going to church or to the 
beach, a few nephews, nieces, in-laws, aunts, 
and uncles will always tag along. In Vene- 
zuela, it is the family that matters most 
in every area of life. 
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Spiritual Thought for the Month 








Despair and the Secular Saint 


by KILIAN McDONNELL, 0O.S.B. 


apd integrity, honesty are terms 
of high praise. For many moderns 
they are the only absolutes, the virtues 
which make for a_ kind of 
sanctity. 


secular 


Because the secular saint is brave 
there are many things of which he can 
boast. ‘Fhe proudest of his boasts is the 
renunciation of all hope, the rejection 
of all salvation. This is indeed a dark 
mystery, full of a twisted sacredness and 
black impenetrability. It is the very 
want of light, the holy gloom of life, 
that makes the philosophy of the secular 
saint, so he thinks, nearer the truth. 
For him truth is always naked, grim, 
tragic, acidic, flat. The refusal to sugar 
the truth, the determination, almost 
evangelical, to live without meaning 
and without expectation, is what gives 
him the right to secular canonization. 

The secular saint often looks to us 
like a professional cynic. This he would 
deny because it would imply that his 
apostolic dedication to despair is a pose. 
He insists upon his sincerity. He be 
lieves in the great weariness of life. 
\gainst the general boredom of ex- 
istence there is only one defense: de- 
fiance. The secular saint defies life, 
defies death, defies morality, defies tradi 
tion, defies defiance. It is, he admits, 
all very confusing and. in the end, all 
very boring. 

To defy life requires bravery and 
honesty: but before defiance must come 
acceptance. ‘Man must accept life as it 
is. The secular saint is inclined to sec¢ 
life as a rather gloomy, often sordid, 
affair. The only way to be virtuous is to 
accept the sorry mess. Life is a cheat. 
Cheat it before it cheats you. As long 
as life is going to be nasty business, you 
Don't try to 
escape. Don’t take refuge in any illu- 


might as well enjoy it. 


sions. Be brave. Be sordid. 

The secular saint is a lover of reality. 
And the one reality he is most sure of 
is his own body. He thinks of the 
pleasures of the body as the light of the 
world and they alone momentarily il- 
lumine the darkness. Though the joy 
of the flesh is, for him, the ultimate 
ecstasy, even here there is no wonder, 
no awe. His exploitation of the body 
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is not motivated by creative love; rather 
it is directed by a wonderless calculation. 
This, he believes, makes for honesty. 
Here there is no sham, no illusion; only 
the ring of clinical authenticity. 

He tends to consider his easy morals a 
truer kind of chastity, more funda- 
mental, more sensitive, richer. He looks 
upon the virtue of the faithful spouse 
and the continent as a commonplace 
vulgarity. They are, he is sure, all 
honorable men, but basically captives 
of an illusion. The moral restraint, the 
security of an ordered life, the sense 
of direction, the clean-cut, bright-eyed 
optimism of the Christian is for the 
secular saint the joy of the ignorant. 
He looks with pity on the immense in- 
nocence with which the Christian lives 
out his life, this child who gives mean- 
ing to life and purpose to death. 

What distinguishes the secular saint 
from the Christian, however, is not the 
level of elevated animality on which he 
lives. It is not his proud defiance of 
accepted norms. It is his mysticism of 
despair. At this point his sanctity be- 
gins, and, having gone full circle, here 
it ends. The beatific vision of despair 
is man’s final goal. Only the honest, 
the brave, the heroes of sensitivity are 
idmitted to this dark vision, those who 
have the courage to live without the 
comfort of morality, those brave enough 
to face the terrors of life without mean- 
ing and death without hope. 

The mysticism of despair is deeply 
rooted in contemporary — philosophy, 
drama, and in the modern novel. Un- 
doubtedly there are many secular saints 

philosophers, playwrights, novelists— 
whose sanctity, judged even by the easy 
standards of despair, is not real. For 
all their talk about sincerity they are 
not sincere. Their honesty: is deceit 
and their bravery is a flight from the 
rigors of reality. They are little boys 
who do not know the answer to life. 
Like forgetful children they no longer 
remember even the proper question. 
They have danced and made believe 
together. They have grown accustomed 
to the general farce and they like life 
that way. They no longer ask the mean- 
ing of life. 
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But there are other secular saints 
whose despair is not the posturing of 
little boys. They are mature men, 
truly sincere and honest. Their dark- 
ness, they know, is real and they have 
the intelligence to fear it and to cry 
out against it. Representative of this 
group is the Nobel: Prize winner, Albert 
Camus. A character in one of his plays 
says, “To lose one’s life is a little thing 
and I shall have the courage to do it 
if necessary; but to see the meaning of 
this life dissipated, to see our reason for 
existence disappear, that is what is un- 
bearable. One cannot live without 
meaning.” Camus does not yet know 
the meaning of life. His despair is, 
however, a seeking for meaning. He 
does not possess the right answer, but 
he has not forgotten the proper ques- 
tion: what is life without meaning? 
Death without hope? 


he secular saint’s despair, identi- 

fication of ruthlessness «with truth- 
fulness, contempt for the respectable 
precautions of other men, are not with- 
out value. They throw light on_ the 
virtue of hope. 

Man left to himself, as the secular 
saint bears tragic witness, is quite apt 
to get involved in a defiant pessimism. 
He does not attain hope, the promise 
of future beatitude. That is what St. 
Thomas meant when he said that a 
purely human hope “falls short of the 
notion of virtue.” Hope is a_ virtue 
only when it comes from God, like faith 
and charity. Hope is a divine virtue 
because only God can give it. 

Hope is not an easy. answer to the 
question of life and death. St. Thomas 
says, “hope implies a certain imperfec- 
tion.” The imperfection of the Chris 
tian’s life in the world will cause him 
anguish. This he must face with honesty 
and bravery. The imperfection of the 
present life wil] also make him look 
forward to the Perfect Life, which is 
God Himself. The virtue of hope gives 
him a divine certainty, as strong as 
God’s strength, as unchangeable as God's 
word, that life has meaning, that in 
death there is purpose, that the joy of 
the Lord will be his. 
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Nartin Work 





Top-level Conference as Mr. Work meets with staff, Richard J. Walsh, Frank Cronin, John G. Bowen, and Edward J. Cawley 


HOLLYWOOD AND MADISON 
AVENUE are not normally regarded as 
ideal training grounds for leaders of 
Catholic Action. Yet these two foun- 
tains of American slickness helped pro 
duce the energetic and = imaginative 
Martin Work, Executive Director of the 
National Council of Catholic Men. 
Work quit them both, disenchanted, 
ten years ago. The soap opera world’s 
loss was the Church's gain. Work brings 
to his job just what it needs most. He 
is an organizer, promoter, and salesman 
-and a “pro” at all three. Since he took 
over in 1950, NCCM has quadrupled in 
size and broadened and intensified its 
activities. ‘The fact remains that many 
perhaps most—Catholics do not know 
exactly what NCCM does (though it 


was founded by the Bishops of the 


The National Council of Catholic Men is springing to life 


under the leadership of executive director, Martin H. Work 


by PAUL F. HEALY 


United States back in 1920) other than 
to sponsor the Catholic Hour. 

Work has been trying to remedy this 
by traveling up and down the land the 
year around. Since laymen generally are 
too busy to convene regionally on week- 
days, his talks keep him away from his 
family in a Washington, D.C., suburb 
one third of his weekends, sometimes for 
six weekends in a row. 

What Work “sells” is the purpose and 
meaning of NCCM, plus the need for an 
active and informed lay apostolate. He 
also spends much of his time in the deli- 
cate art of “negotiating” with bishops, 
through whom NCCM forms its diocesan 
councils, the basic skeleton of its opera- 
tions. For a man whose first serious am- 
bition was to become a radio announcer, 
he obviously has come a long way. 


Forty-two years old, Work is a young 
looking, six-foot-four-inch, 215-pounder. 
A caricaturist probably would stress long 
legs, a hand gesturing with a burning 
pipe, and an open mouth. For Work is 
articulate. 

“T was alwavs able to express myself,” 
he says. “‘Just the gift of gab of the 
Irish, I guess.”’ 

Before Work became fed up with TV, 
radio, and advertising, his fluency had 
passed some hard tests. Perhaps the 
severest occurred in 1936, when he was 
doing sundry chores for an experimental 
television station on the Don Lee net- 
work in Los Angeles—actually the first 
TV station in the United States. 

One night Reid Kilpatrick, who was 
announcing wrestling matches, invited 
Work to keep him company. After the 
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matches were underway, Kilpatrick asked 
him to take over the comment for a few 
minutes while he went out for a smoke. 
Kilpatrick was gone for an hour and a 
half. Work knew nothing about the finer 
points of wrestling, much less how to 
describe them, but he managed to keep 
up a stream of chatter about the grunt 
ing performers without breaking down 
either in ignorance or laughter. 
NCCM has no individual members. It 
is a kind of Catholic “trade association,” 
being a federation of some 10,000 local 
Catholic men’s 


groups, including the 


Knights of Columbus, Holy Name So 
ciety, St. Vincent de Paul Society 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, Serra 


Clubs, lawyers’ and doctors’ guilds, et« 
NCCM functions as the 
ant of the male parishioner. An integral 
part of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, it has developed enormously 


voice and serv 


as a service organization in recent years 
“Ow Work 


feels, “is to serve our people as fast and 


main reason for being,” 


as best we can.” 
While NCCM has made great 
organization-wise, Work is 


meaningless if the av 


gains 
well aware 
that statistics are 
Catholic 


realize his responsibility to participate 


erage layman still does not 
in the life of the parish and try to ex 
ercise a Christian influence on society 
As a and information 


channel, NCCM now distributes through 


clearing-hous¢ 


the diocesan councils suggested programs 
for pulling the tired parishioner away 
from his TV set or his bowling alley. 
One booklet tells how to conduct fifteen 
different kinds of meetings. There are 


also regional workshops for training 
leaders. 

“We use all the tricks of the trade 
used successfully commercially to tell 
our story,” Work explains. “Just becaus¢ 


you are a religious organization doesn’t 


mean you have to be backward or old 
fashioned. In 1950 NCCM was dead on 
its feet.” 

Work has raised NCCM’s “‘voice” by a 
good many decibels. Its current “spec 
tacular” is Rome Eternal, a unique mo 
tion picture divided into four half-hour 
sequences relating the movement of 
Christian faith and culture from the 
time of St. Peter to Pope Pius XII. 
The film was produced in co-operation 
with the National 


pany and written by Paul Horgan, the 


Broadcasting Com 


distinguished novelist and historian. It 
was telecast by 135 NBC 
four consecutive 


afhliates during 
weeks this winter and 
NCCM 
will then distribute it for private show 


will be re-run on TV in August. 


ings in 16 mm. film. 

Work and his radio-TV assistant, Rich 
ard Walsh, first sold NBC's public al 
fairs department on the idea of Rome 
Eternal, then the Holy Father himself 

who was immediately enthusiastic 
Work, Walsh, and the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
John J. Dougherty, of Darlington, N. J., 
with NBC's Doris Ann and Martin 
Hoade, supervise d the shooting by NBC's 
top cameraman and a crew of 14 Italian 
cameramen and technicians recruited in 
Italy. There was never a dull moment. 
The Vatican worried 
about heat damage from the powerful 


cardinals were 
lights used in making close-ups of the 
priceless frescoes in the Sistine chapel. 
(nd the camera crew had the problem 
of running electric cables into the dim 
recesses of the Catacombs. 

NCCM now regularly sponsors 48 half 
hour television programs a year on free 
air time over CBS and. NBC plus 130 


half-hour programs on three networks. 
One of these is the Sunday Catholic 
Hour, presently in its twenty-eighth 


year. 


Played over more than 160 TV 
stations thus far are 13 NCCM-produced 


Mr. and Mrs. 
Kathy, 2. 


Mrs. Work is a Lily-Pons type soprano 





Work presents NCCM’s TV award for “History 
of Communism” to Brig. General Sarnoff 


Work at home with children 
Christopher, 5, and Juliana, 7, 


films entitled We Believe, spelling out 
what Catholics believe about 13 different 
U.S. military 
using over 1,000 of these films in their 
religious instruction. 

Martin Haverty Work is a native Cali- 
fornian of 


subjects. chaplains are 


Irish. descent on both sides. 
His mother, Annie Haverty, was a devout 
Catholic who had come from Galway, 
where she had taught Gaelic. She was 
killed in an auto accident th 1942. Death 
has pursued the family. Of the five chil- 
dren, Martin is the only one who has 
escaped a fatal illness or accident. 
The family grew up in Los Angeles, 
1915. 
He was educated at St. Thomas gram 
High school, and 
there. His father 
as a landscape gardener 
After 
high school, in the depths of the de 
pression, young Martin worked as a truck 


where Martin was born on May 5, 


mar school, Loyola 
Loyola University 
worked hard 


and life was never easy financially. 


driver to earn enough money to go to 
college H«¢ 
award, a gold medal for debating, in his 


won the university's top 
very first debate and became active in 
dramatics. 

Work also talked radio station KFWB 
into sponsoring a weekly program called 
the Loyola University of the Air. He 
was its producer and announcer. ‘Then 
he broke out on another station with a 
half-hour variety show which he wrote 
and announced. 
riculat 


Despite this extracur- 
won his bachelor of 
arts degree cum laude from Loyola in 
1937. . 


Work then agreed to remain at the 


career, he 


university and set up a radio department 
in which he taught radio, advertising, 
and speech. But he also kept his voice 
tuned up as an announcer, describing 
the “color” between the halves of the 
1938 Rose Bowl game and at all the pro 
fessional football games at Gilmore sta- 
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At premiere of Rome Eternal, NCCM’s drama of Church history 


dium in Los Angeles. And he earned a 

master of arts degree in literature from 

the University of Southern California. 
In 1940, Work left 


radio scripts for 


Loyola to write 
Tay Garnett, one of 
the top movie producers of the 1930's. 
One of them became China Seas, a radio 
serial featuring John Wayne and Wil- 
liam Gargan. 

\bout this time, Work made his first 
with NCWC in 
He was asked to direct 


contact Washington. 
network 
shows as part of the Catholic Bishops’ 
War Relief Fund. He 
recruited Crosby, Pat O’Brien, 
Loretta Geraldine Fitzgerald, 
and other big-name stars. It led to his 
taking over production of The Living 


radio 


drive for their 
Bing 


Young, 


God, a radio Passion play 
annually by NCCM. 

In 1941 Work also became program 
consultant for the new National Catholic 


presented 


Community Service, the Catholic agency 
of the USO. ‘This brought him to Wash- 
ington and another turning point in his 
career. He ran into Tom Lewis, husband 
of Loretta Young and an advertising ex 
then 
(Armed Forces Radio Service. 

Lewis liked Work’s ideas and promptly 
“drafted” him. At twenty-six years old, 
Work moved into the Pentagon as a $20 


ecutive who was setting up the 


aday special consultant to then Secre 
tary of War Stimson. 
the armed forces’ first 


He wrote some ol 
radio shows, in- 
cluding Why We Fight. Soon the Army 
directly him as a_ first 
lieutenant so he could be sent overseas 
to supervise creation of the “North 
\frican Network’’—eventually nineteen 
front-line 


commissioned 


radio stations which’ broad- 
cast information and entertainment to 
the troops. 

Work spent the last part of the war 
as a major and the commanding officer 


of the Armed Forces Radio Service at its 





production center in Los Angeles. In 
January, 1946, Lewis brought Work to 
the Young and Rubicam advertising firm 
as program executive in the radio-TV 
department on Madison Avenue in New 
York. Subsequently, he was transferred 
to Los Angeles as production supervisor 
of all the company’s West Coast shows, 
including Baby Snooks, Ozzie and Har- 
riet, and The Ginny Sims Show. This 
gave him the responsibility of being 
between the y and the 
client—and incipient ulcers. In 1948 he 
suddenly this 


liaison agency 


resigned high-paying 
position. 

“Gradually, it began to seem of less 
than world-shaking importance how you 
described a cake of soap,” he explains. 
“And I was tired of the pressure of al- 
ways having to be gay and smart. I had 
been the extra man at too many of the 
big stars’ parties—and I was fed up with 
the glamour of Hollywood.” 

Meanwhile, in April, 1948, Work mar- 
ried the beautiful and charming Maria 
Cespedes at the San Gabriel Mission. 
She was a concert singer born in Mexico 
of a Cuban father and Mexican mother. 
Mrs. Work is a Lily Pons-type soprano 
and still gives an occasional concert in 
Washington when she can escape from 
The Works have 
Juliana, 7; 
5; and Kathleen, 2. 

Work returned to Washington in 1948 
as program consultant of NCCS, at the 
invitation of Msgr. (now Bishop) How- 
ard Carroll, then head of NCWC. Two 
years later the top job at NCCM fell 


her housewifely chores. 


three children Christopher, 








PAUL F. HEALY has published many articles 
in the Saturday Evening Post, Coronet and 
other magazines. For the past twelve years, 
he has been Washington correspondent for 
the New York Daily News. 


vacant and its board of directors offered 
it to him. 

From his office in the 
istic NCWC. building on 
Avenue, Work is available 
the American Catholic 
Congressional committees and other of- 


huge, modern 
Massachusetts 
to represent 
layman_ before 
ficial bodies. By its very nature, NCCM 
can speak with strength and authority 
on issues that from 
censorship to immigration and _ aid-to 
education. 


range all the way 


Work sends a steady stream of printed 


material across the country Special 


background-in-depth information on 
major controversial issues—such as_ the 
relationship between church and state 
is furnished to a key list of fifteen lay 
leaders in. each organized diocese. 
Dioceses in the process of being or 
ganized into NCCM councils are guided 
every step of the way with the help of 
brochures and the on-the-spot assistance 
of an NCCM field representative. The 
number of diocesan councils has jumped 
from 11 to 49 during Work’s regime. 
What sort of action does NCCM pro- 
Well, 


diocese conducted 


duce down the line? when the 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
the first actual door-to-door Catholic cen 
sus in the United States, it was planned 
and staffed by NCCM. Other 
their census-taking 
on the Grand Rapids plan. In anothet 
NCCM-promoted project, more than 10 


dioceses asked their men to pledge them 


dioc eses 


are now modeling 


selves to start attending Mass once on 
a weekday. The response was tre 
Peoria, Ill., 45,000 


in a period of 88 


mendous. In extra 


Masses were heard 
weeks. 

When the Hungarian refugees needed 
1956, NCCM cu 


leaders on an 


homes in a hurry in 
cularized its key list of 
emergency basis. The reaction was heart- 
The El Paso, Tex 
took 15 Hungarians immediately. 


ening. diocese alone 


Does all this mean the average Catho 
lic layman in the United States is 
“coming of age?” Work is optimistic. 


“In scientific jargon,” he says, “the lay 


apostolate is on the verge of a ‘majo 


breakthrough.’ The pressure is on from 


the Holy Father and from many of ow 

bishops and priests. Fossilized concepts 

of the role of the laity are disappearing. 
(Continued on page 66) 
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W: ll, here we are, nearing the end of 
another season of television, so let’s 


VIVE it 


a respecttul backward glance 


mention some of the top people and 
programs, and let the brickbats and 
posies fall where they may 

First, though, let’s ac knowledge what 
must be apparent to all: that the 1957-58 


season was TV's biggest and best to 


date, and by a good margin. I know 
I've said this at the end of every season 
since TV's 


1946, but that’s the way I've seen it. 
Nor do I teel 


1 
commercial 


beginning in 


inyone could—or can, 
now—areue to the contrary. Even 
though there still is much to be desired 
the medium has made tremendous 
strides in every department and, in 


fact, as an industry, it remains unsur- 
passed in speed of growth and extent of 
development. 


Big as TV is today 


In its infancy nd the best and most 


however, it’s still 


exciting things are in the future, things 


like global transmission, universal color 


foolproo! recept third dimension, 
and a hundred or more other techno 
logical advances hat moved nearei 
fruition during the past ten months. 
Naturally, I'm relerring to TV in the 
United States, in which there currently 


ire about 50.000.000 receivers. about 500 


Stations putting t r ahead ol the rest 
of the world Ithough interest in_ the 
electronic miracle is spreading so rapidly 
it’s sale to predict it will be truly world 


wide and within reach of all by 1968, if 


not be fore . 
Eenie. Meenie. Ete. 


Now, let's vet n to some specifics 
1 


In my book. Dinah Shore was “the 


outstanding IV personality” during 


1957-58, witl i clean sweep’ ol all 


other honors possible to her growing out 


of this one. Obviously, then, she rates 






“the outstanding female personality” 
award and the nod as “best female vo 
calist.”” Also, her ingenious, refreshing 
NBC-TV 


gets my vote as “the best musical-variety 


tasteful, hour-long series on 
program.” 

\lthough not in Dinah’s class as yet, 
Jack Paar was also a standout during 
the past year and the logical choice as 
“the outstanding male personality,” with 
his nightly ninety minutes on NBC-TV 
drawing “best new series” honors. 

In view of this, the selection here of 
Phil Silvers as the year’s “best come 
dian,” his Sgt. Bilko series as “the best 
comedy program,” might 


seem imcon 


sistent. Actually, the two aren't com 
petitors, Paar being a humorist rather 
than a comedian, his show being mu 


sical-variety rather than straight comedy 
Bishop Sheen Repeats 
In “the best religious program” cate 
gory, Bishop Fulton Sheen's Life is Worth 
ng currently being = syndicated 
iround the country on film, again rates 
east | know of 
nothing that surpasses it in content and 


top consideration. At 


veneral presentation values. 

Ihe best Western” is Gunsmoke, 
starring Big Jim Arness on CBS-TV, with 
NBC-TV’s expensive, 


Ralph 


hour-long Wagon 
with Ward Bond, a close second. 
Edwards’ This Is Your Life 
series, in my opinion, still is “the best 
human interest program” around. 

\s in past TV years 


continued to be 


young viewers 


among the important 
star-makers of 1957-58, during which 


to CBS [V's Capt. 


they gave the ede 
Kangaroo, starring Bobby Keeshan, over 
Pope The Club House 


other favorites I'l 20 along with that 


Gang, and 


| also go along with the Acadeiry of 
lelevision Arts and Sciences’ selection 


of Peter Ustinov as the year’s ‘“‘best 
actor” for his portrayal of Samuel John- 
son on Omnibus and go along willingly, 
wholeheartedly, and without reservation 
or qualification. On the other hand, I'm 
Polly 
honors for her 


reluctant to give “best 
Playhouse 90 


performance as Helen Morgan, but | 


ay . 
Bergen 


actress 


suppose I must, since there doesn’t seem 
to be much choice. 

I’m a mite more willing (and a mite 
is all I'll allow) to label Playhouse 90 
“the best dramatic series” despite some 
poor individual shows and others that 
were just average, again only because 
there isn’t much from which to choose. 

In “the service series” cate- 
gory, I feel Ed Murrow’s See Jt Now was 


best. 


public 


Notable Weaknesses 


There were weaknesses in TV during 
the past year, too, notably in the news 
category, in which practically all regu- 
lar, major programs assumed a_ flatness 
format and 


and sameness ol general 


characte Since there has been no 
dearth of news to account for this, T\ 
must assume full responsibility for its 
failure to devise better and more eflec 
tive presentation techniques. No series 
led the pack as John Cameron Swayze's 
News Caravan did tor so long but, since 
a choice must be made, let’s make it in 
favor of Doug Edwards’ nightly segment 
on CBS-TV. 

IV also was deplorably weak in mu- 
sical offerings during 1957-58, although 
I feel this situation will be corrected in 
the near future, probably next season, 
music being a much-in-demand entertain- 
Under the circumstances, 
one is forced to select Your Hit Parade 


as “the best 


ment staple. 


musical series” 


that’s all there is (there just isn’t any 


more). 





because 
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OPPOSITE PAGE: Despite criticism, 
Milton Berle proved his right to “Mr. 

TV” title by his show-stopping per- 
formance on recent “Emmy Awards” show 











A most important category is sports, 
as always, and the entrees here are plen- 
tiful, but I feel Gillette’s coverage of a 
wide variety of attractions the best, the 
pooled coverage of the 1957 World 
Series the best one-shot event. 


Pro and Con “Emmy” 


While the 1957 Academy of Tele- 
vision Arts and Sciences’ “Emmy” 
awards telecast is behind us, I don’t 
think a review of the proceedings here 
and now would be terribly amiss be- 
cause of its importance to the TV in- 
dustry, which is to say every viewer in 
the nation, and because a_ discussion 
and/or comparison of “best” selections 
is in order. 

Briefly and quickly, then, let me say 
I feel the Academy has accomplished 
wonders during the past year and there’s 
every indication that it will continue. 

Ed Sullivan has done a superb job as 
national president, mainly in spear- 
heading the much-needed reorganization 
and simplification of its over-all oper- 
ation, unifying its various factions, and 
alleviating to a great extent the bitter 
East-West rivalries that came near de- 
stroying it a short time ago. 

His address to Academy members and 
the public at large at the beginning of 
the 1957 “Emmy” Awards telecast, prob- 
ably the best I've ever heard him make, 
was intelligent, authoritative, and 
sounded a keynote of confidence and 
definiteness of purpose for the future. 

\nd the program that followed didn’t 
let him down. 


Latest Awards the Best 


To my mind, eyes, and ears, it was the 
best awards ceremony ATAS has _ pre- 
sented since its organization, either on 
or off ‘TV. 







































Dinah Shore: outstanding female per- 
sonality, best female vocalist, and 
hostess of best musical variety show 


Jack Paar: logical choice as out- 
standing male personality, with show 
drawing “‘best new series’ honors 


Phil Silvers: year’s best comedian 
whose “Sergeant Bilko”’ series con- 
tinues as “best comedy program” 


Bishop Fulton J. Sheen's “Life Is 
Worth Living” continues to represent 
the best in religious programs 


“The best western” is “Gunsmoke,” 
starring James Arness, with “Wagon 
Train” running a close second 


Ralph Edwards’ “This Is Your Life’ 
series is still the “best human 
interest program” on television 


Young viewers continued as star- 
makers, giving the edge to "Captain 
Kangaroo,” starring Bobby Keeshan - 
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I detected only one major hitch, at 
the very beginning, when James Garner 
and Shirley MacLaine, in Hollywood, 
and Louie Nye and Jill Corey, in New 
York, were “united” electronically for 
1 song-and-dance number. 

Once that rather 
lude was out of the 


embarrassing inter- 
way, however, the 
switches from emcee Phil Silvers in the 
East to emcee Danny 
West bright 
pace was maintained, and the business 
of the evening was handled with dis 
patch and taste. 


Thomas in the 


went ‘smoothly, a good, 


There was no hint that virtually the 
entire program was being improvised as 
it went along, a situation that became 
necessary. when union 
difficulties in New York upset planned 


eleventh-hour 


proceedings at both points of origin. 
Under \cad- 


accom- 


the circumstances, the 


emy's presentation committee 
plished the near-impossible in getting 


the program on the air at all. 
But Not Perfect 


In spite of the fact that this most re- 
cent “Emmy” telecast was the best to 
date and that marked progress has been 
made in other directions, the Academy 
still has a long road to travel and much 
to do en route. 

The awards themselves, already greatly 
revised and simplified, need further re- 
vision and simplification. 

The grouping of musical, variety, au- 
dience participation, and quiz shows, for 
example, is plainly ridiculous and un- 
fair. Equally so (terribly discouraging 
for individual performers, too, I im- 
agine), are the awards for best continu- 
ing performance by an actor, actress, 
supporting actor, and supporting actress 
‘in dramatic or comedy series” because 
drama and comedy are worlds apart and 
there’s no fair way to compare the 
people who excel in each. 

“best 


Nominees for continuing  per- 


formance by an actor in a leading role, 


dramatic or comedy series,” to cite a 


typical instance, included Jim Arness, 
Robert Cummings, Phil Silvers, Danny 
Thomas. and Robert Young. 

With the exception of Sil 
Thomas, this is like 


pace rs 


possible 
vers and putting 
trotters steeplechasers, regular 


racers, and drays on the same track at 


the same time simply because they are 


norses 
A Critie Suggests 


While we're on the subject of awards, 
it seems to me ATAS would do well to 
borrow a page or so from the new book 
of rules recently adopted by the Acad 
Motion 


emy of Picture Arts and 


SCIENCES. 


90 


The latter group has greatly stream- 
lined its awards ceremony by dropping 
most technical categories from its tele- 
cast and making presentations pertain- 
ing to them afterward. 

Most viewers, and this is both natural 
and understandable, are interested in 
the stars they've enjoyed in a particular 
role, play, etc, the men and women 
who represent the glamorous and ex- 
citing side of show business, and, except 
in unusual cases, don't care especially 
who was responsible for color, writing, 
direction, and musical score. 


Sorry. Mr. Sponsor 


The “Emmy” group would do well to 
follow the lead of the “Oscar” people in 
inother direction, too, and further im- 
their yearly TV outing by elimi 
nating regular bankrollers. 

Like the “Oscar” telecast, the “Emmy” 


prove 


should be as institutional as possible and 
any mention on it of automobiles, home 
permanent kits, utensils, and such is out 
of place, intrusive, and incongruous. 

Besides, the presence of any sponsor, 
regardless of his product, is a distinct 
disadvantage where so many stars are 
concerned and always results in con- 
fusion, conflicts, and, ultimately, some 
cancellations. 

Many an ATAS headache was caused 
by this situation the last time around, 
and it’s no secret that Lucille Ball and 
Desi Arnaz were unable to appear be- 
cause of participation by an automotive 
firm that’s considered serious competi- 
tion by the sponsor of their new, hour- 
long, filmed hi-jinks. 

And Lucy and Desi 
of many. 


were only two 


I'm sure the more enlightened mold- 
ers and shapers of ATAS policies, par- 
ticularly Ed = Sullivan, 
necessity of going sponsorless in the 
future, but whether or not they are in 
the majority only time will tell. 


appreciate the 


Money. Money. Money 

Sooner or later, though, the TV acad- 
emy will be forced to pay its own way, 
and it will probably be sooner because 
the precedent has already been set by 
Hollywood and the advantages are 
plain. 

\ny plea of poverty by ATAS, and I 
can conceive of no other, should be put 
down false, a stubborn 
refusal to cope with reality. 


as complet ly 


The movie academy mumbled and 


moaned about the 


high cost of one 
ninety-minute telecast once a year until 


wiser heads finally 


prevailed and_ the 

required amount was raised through a 

system of “studio taxation.” 
Meanwhile, the 


public listened in 


amazement to the “poor mouth” protes- 
tations of an industry that has worked 
hard and spent millions to establish a 
reputation for opulence and _ lavishness 
before the world for nearly fifty years. 

The money was available all the time, 
of course, and nobody was_ surprised 
when the film capital “coughed up,” 
bowing to the inevitable. 

The necessary funds have always been 
available to TV, too, and it’s to be hoped 
\TAS will go after them without delay 
so that all wrinkles and kinks can be 
ironed out well in advance of the 1958 
“Emmy” awards. 


The Terrifie Mr. TV 


That 
away, of course, but it’s not too soon to 
start making plans now. 


telecast is still almost a year 


But whether the planning committee 
gets to work tomorrow, next week, or 
next month, I hope its final script: in- 
cludes Milton Berle in some capacity, 
and the more the merrier. 

Even if the big guy weren't one of the 
vreatest entertainers of our time (one 
of the greatest café entertainers of all 
time), he repeat on the 
show-stopping, 


deserves a 
strength of his show- 
stealing, talent-topping performance on 
the last “Emmy” go-round. 

He was terrific and, luckily, was 
spotted early enough in the proceedings 
to set the tone for everything that fol- 
lowed, which was all to the good. 

The same brash, rapid-fire *Berle, re- 
fusing to be denied, kept punching away 
at his audience of fellow performers until 
even the most Case-hardened and show- 
wise was in stitches; then he proceeded 
to hold at that high level until satisfied 
the momentum achieved would carry 
through to the very end. 

And it did. 

Up to that point, the program could 
have gone either way, up or down. 

Berle made sure it would go in only 
one direction—up—proving in the proc 
ess his right to the tithe of “Mr. TV" 
and making most of the other pros pres 
ent appear like boys sent on a man’s 
errand by comparison. 

When he 
storm of approval, there were a few who 
criticized him for “running overtime.” 

But that could be 


finished, even though to a 


attributed to un 
diluted envy of the purest, arsenic-green 
cast 

mine, 
Berle can run as much overtime as li 


\s for me and any show of 
likes as often as possible, because what 
he doesn’t know about handling an au 
dience and convulsing it with laughter 
isn’t worth knowing. 

I have bushels of respect for that kind 
of knowledge and am deeply suspicious 
of anyone who says he does not. 
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That’s where the money is 


The new Westward Ho movement in baseball is only old enough 


to suggest that poor baseball is going to yield rich returns in Los Angeles 


by RED SMITH 


UNITED PRESS 


PHOTOS 





In any baseball classification above Little League, a 250-foot fly is a pop-up. a not very 


long strikeout. Not so, however, in the park O’Malley calls baseball’s greatest cow pasture 


When John C. 
O'Malley of yesterday, crossed the 
Rockies to make California safe for 
Jayne Mansfield and the Glorified Ham- 
burger, the party dined one evening on 
roast dog and filet of mule. When 
Walter O'Malley, the John C. Fremont 
of tomorrow, led his lodge brothers of 
the National League over the same 
route this year, the menu offered fatsan 
sous cloche. 

In their first three games in 
\ngeles, the displaced Brooklyn Dodgers 
played to 7 cash customers, 


Fremont, the Walter 


Los 


167,209 
roughly 16 per cent of the total at- 
tendance for seventy-seven home games 
in 1957. Baseball never 
good, or so bad. 

By the time these paragraphs are pub- 
lished, the baseball season will be about 
six weeks old and it should be possible 
with fair accuracy the effects 
of the historic Westward Ho movement. 
As this is written, the experiment is 
only old enough to suggest that poor 


had it so 


to assay 


baseball is going to yield rich returns 
in Los Angeles. 

There was a period during the winter 
when it appeared that neither Me- 
morial Coliseum in Los Angeles nor 
the Rose Bowl in Pasadena would be 
available and the only place the Dodgers 
could play would be Wrigley Field, a 
minor league park formerly occupied by 
the Angels of the Pacific Coast League. 

Commenting on the situation in a 
television interview, Ford Frick re- 
marked that he would “hate to see Babe 
Ruth’s record (sixty home runs in a 
season) broken in a—ah, well, in some 
cow pasture.” He not referring 
specifically to any park, and he hastened 
to add that the playground in Wrigley 
Field met major league standards as 
far as the distances along the foul lines 


was 


were concerned, though center field was 
a mite shallow. 

Nevertheless, that the 
commissioner of baseball had said the 
Dodgers were going to be playing in a 


word got out 





cow pasture. O'Malley, the Dodgers’ 
president, responded with much indigna- 
tion and some eloquence. Later he 
swung a deal to rent Memorial Coliseum 
for his 
“This,” he declared, casting an account- 


ant’s eye over the 101,000 seats, “will be 


as temporary quarters team. 


the greatest cow pasture in baseball.” 
It is a fine stadium, designed for track 
and field sports and football. Big as 


it is, it is not shaped to accommodate 
a baseball field of respectable propor 
tions. The diamond was laid out with 
home plate in the southwest curve of 
the oval and the left field foul line cut- 
ting diagonally across to a concrete wall 
250 feet away. 

In any classification above 
the Little 250-foot fly is a 
pop-up, a not very long strikeout. Here 


baseball 
League, a 


a blooper of that length reaches the 
screen for a hit or dribbles over the 
forty-two-foot barrier for a home run. 
This is why the joint was immediately 
dubbed Memorial Cow Pasture. 
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Now, nothing that follows is intended 
as a sneer at California or Los Angeles 
or motherhood or the nine-year-olds in 
the Little League or navel oranges. The 
point is, they're. not playing major 
league ball in Los Angeles because 
they're not playing in a major league 
park, yet they could be doing so if they 
chose. 

Perhaps the most frequently quoted 
dictum ever delivered by a baseball man 
was that of the late William Wrigley, 
the chewing gum tycoon who owned the 
Chicago Cubs. 

“It is too much a sport to be a busi- 
ness,” he said, “and too much a business 
to be a sport.” 

Today, as it was in Wrigley’s time, 
it is up to each owner to decide where 
sport leaves off and business begins. 
In Los Angeles, the Dodgers had a clear 
choice. They could play in Wrigley 
Field, a fairly respectable playground 
with limited facilities for customers. 
Or they could play in Memorial Cow 
Pasture, where the box office could 
handle vast crowds but the left fielder 
couldn’t handle a pop fly. 

Walter O'Malley made his decision. 
It was easy. 

Los Angeles is a big league town. 
It was ready years ago for big league 
baseball. With a little notice, it could 
have been prepared for big league ball. 
Instead it got something close to tiddly- 
winks, that game where you snip a little 
wafer into a cup with approximately 
the same technique a stripling employs 
when he aims for that left field screen. 





iy Ae 


The saddest of the Dodgers 


~9 


In the season’s second game in Los 
\ngeles, there were twenty-two hits. 
Ten of them struck the screen or 


cleared it. 
ball? 

The clubs playing then were the 
Dodgers and Giants, by no means the 
most powerful in the league. Between 
the writing and reading of these words, 
there'll be other teams in Los Angeles 
with more musclemen pulling to left. 
If there aren’t some scandalous traves- 
ties on the game, then Primo Carnera is 
Queen of the May. 

The oddest feature of the whole situa- 
tion is that playing in a handball court 
doesn’t figure to help the home team, ex- 
cept financially. There was a time when 
the Dodgers had a lineup of righthanded 
hitters that ate their young. When they 
had Jackie Robinson and Roy Campa- 
nella, when Pee Wee Reese and Carl 
Furillo were young, nobody dared pitch 
a lefthander against them. 

Now they have moved into a_ park 
that is a Taj Mahal for right-handed 
hitters, and most of their right-handed 
power is gone. 

They still have Reese and Furillo. 
Charley Neal Will reach the left field 
wall sometimes and so will the rookie, 
Dick Gray. Gino Cimoli should do it on 
occasion. The park ought to be a romp 
in the clover for Gil Hodges. 

Fact is, though, that of all the stars 
who won all those pennants for Brook- 
lyn, only Hodges appears to be still 
at top form. 


This was big league base- 


It looks as though the 
Dodgers got the park they wanted when 





was Duke Snider, a lefthander who hits to right 
field, a huge 190 feet further away from home plate than the left field fence 


they were too old to enjoy it. 

After a few days in their new home, 
the saddest of the Dodgers was Southern 
California’s native son, Duke Snider, 
The muscular avocado grower is proud 
of his homeland. When drooling right- 
handed batters eyed the screen and 
crowed about playing in a_ handball 
court, he bridled; when pitchers called 
it a chamber of horrors, he flinched 
but remained silent. Then he took his 
licks and it was like a knife in his 
gizzard. 

Duke is a lefthander who hits to right 
field but does not often pull the ball 
close to the foul line, where the Cow 
Pasture fence is within easy reach. He 
used to flog his home runs over the 
scoreboard in Brooklyn or even farther 
out toward center field. In Los Angeles, 
the cyclone fence bounding right field 
veers sharply away from the foul line 
to a depth of 440 feet. 

Snider found that when he ripped 
into a pitch and sent it 425 feet, an out- 
fielder was under it and it was just a 
long strikeout. His heartburn was ag- 
gravated by a damaged knee which 
hampered efforts to get around on 
pitches and pull the ball close to the 
foul pole. 

The most unkindest cut was the 
knowledge that his employers had dic. 
tated the position of the fence in right. 
Feeling that other teams had more left- 
handed power than they, the Dodgers 
purposely set the barrier deep to harass 
the opposition at the cost of ,hamstring- 
ing their one big right field hitter. 

If this seems to fall short of the 
ideal in sportsmanship and _ fairness, 
the answer is that as a major league park 
the Cow Pasture isn’t fair to anybody. 

It has been argued that the terrain 
offers advantages and disadvantages 
which, in the long run, will cancel each 
other out. Whereas a pop fly which 
attains an altitude of forty-two feet can 
ooze into the seats for a home run, a 
line drive that might climb out of any 
other playground may hit the screen for 
a single. To argue that this makes 
everybody square is to contend that two 
wrongs can make a right. 

A park where feeble bloopers are 
worth four bases is unfair to pitchers. 
A park that chisels home runs down to 
singles is unfair to hitters. 

Still, there’s no getting away fron. 
the glittering attractions of 101,000 
seats. Last time Willie the Actor Sut- 
ton was available to the press, a reporte! 
aked him a question so pointed it 
bordered on the downright rude. 

“Why do you rob banks, Willie?” 

“That’s where the money is,” Mr. 
Sutton said with simple dignity. 

It might be unrefined to ask why the 
Dodgers play in Memorial Cow Pasture. 
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by Aloysius McDonough, C.P. 
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Another Caution 


In the January issue of “The Sign Post,” you inveighed 
against the group known as the Slaves of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary and then publications. Some readers mis- 
took your reference as applicable to the Slaves of Love of 
Our Lady. Please dispel confuston.—F. T., BAY SHorE, N.Y. 


It is surprising how easily people are misled by titles which 
are somewhat similar but by no means identical. 
the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
demned by the Holy See. ‘The Slaves of Love of Our Lady 
are the followers of St. Louis De Montfort, an apostle of 
true devotion to the Mother of God, founder of the Mis- 
sionaries of the Company of Mary known as the De Mont- 
fort 


Lhe self- 


stvled Slaves of are con- 


Fathers. 
Snarl 


My brother joined the Masons, then the Episcopalian 


Church, then married in that church. If he still believes 
tin the Catholic Church, what should he do, what can he 
do? If he doesn’t believe, what should I do?) My husband 
thinks IT should mind my own busitness.—B. L., SYRACUSE, 
i a 


Your brother’s spiritual problem is your business. His salva- 
This is 
no time to adopt a “Caspar Milquetoast” attitude and policy. 
If he still believes in the Catholic Church. he 
renounce his membership as a Mason and as an Episcopalian, 


tion is at stake, as well as the future of his children. 


can and should 


be reconciled to the Church through the absolution of his 


sins and his excommunication and by rectifving his marriage 
within the Church. 


Because of distance. your visits to him = are, necessarily, 


few and far between. For that reason, and because his prob- 
lem is such a snarl, it is advisable that you enlist the help 
of his local parish priest. “must,” if 


That help is a 


your 


brother no longer believes in the Church. To help him, 
one would have to know more about his five-year process 
of defection from the Church. Valid reasons do not exist: 


pretexts may have appealed to a confused, unguided mind. 


Your obligation now is one of very earnest prayer, kind 
patience, ane calm courage. 
Excommunicated 
Im under the impression that the ecclesiastical penalty 
of excommunication, although incurred by a Catholic who 
marries before a minister, does not apply to one who 
marries before a civil official. But you refer to excom 
munication for a JP marriage. (‘Sign Post,” Feb., 1958) 


J. D., WALTHAM, MAss. 


The excommunication referred to under the caption “No 
Divorce from Church” was established by the 
Council of 


Third Plenary 
and after civil di- 
vorce, attempt another marriage, whether before a minister 
or a 


Baltimore aflects those who, 


civil ofhcial. 


If both parties to the attempted remar- 
rage be Catholics, both incur the excommunication. 


ABC's 


outside 


Church, 


church? 


the 
Catholve 


a) My nephew, a widower married 


is very ill. Will he be 


buried from a 


Can we attend his funeral? What can we do ata time like 
this? b) A sister ts married to a Protestant, outside the 
Church. She and her children don’t go to church—what 
can I say to them? c) I thought there only one “Lord's 


Prayer.”’—L. M., RUTLAND, VT. 


a) You can probably attend your nephew's funeral in a 
Catholic church. 
longer you delay 


But that may depend upon how much 


in sending for a priest. Reach for the 
telephone now! 
b) The policy of your legal nephews and nieces seems to 


be that, since we all pray to one and the same God—‘‘what’s 


the difference?” Since they take their cue from their legal 
mother and are so indifferent to religion, there is skimpy 
reason. for optimism. But you might try to sharpen their 
dull thinking. Ask them if they are really convinced that. 


in view of all the differences of opinion about God to be 


found in Protestantism alone, the Almighty Himself could 
say: “What's the difference?” For example. can it be a 
matter of indifference to Him or to us whether He is really 
present in the Eucharist? 

c) As honored by Catholics and Protestants, the “Ow 
Father” is essentially the same. Generally speaking, Protes- 


I 


tants and also many Christians of the Oriental Rites add 


as a doxology or formula of praise, the following words: “Fon 


Thine is the kingdom and the power and the glory.” 
Untidy Thinking 
Im so confused that I think perl ifter all. the on 
right ones in the matter of religion are the nosti 
\. P., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


is a religious know-nothing who 


\n agnostic 
claims he cannot rise above the level of an ig 
i that 
thinking 
mental confusion. 
that 
that Christians 


You do not belong in 


af 


noramus. category. 


¥ 


i 


But you should realize that cleai not 


agnosticism—is the cure fo 
One ol 


every one Is a Catholic 


biggest difhiculties is not 


youl 


2] 
4 
all 
es 
oS 


SUPpPOSsé 


did not outnumber any non-Christian group in 


the world, suppose that Catholics did not out- 





number anv other so-called Christian denomi 
nation, the will of Christ is still beyond question: “Other 
sheep I have that are not of this fold: them also I must 
bring, and they shall hear my voice and there shall be one 


fold and one shepherd.” (John 10:16) It is misleading to 
gauge the intellectual appeal of Christ’s teaching and ex- 
ample by the number of those who do not heed that appeal. 
\ cogent argument impels but never 


The 


our good will. 


compels our 


1.Q. 


assent. 


peace of Christ is m ratio—not to out but to 


Mere statistics can add up to a most unreliable poll. Have 
you allowed for the “gremlins” which so often interfere with 
logical thinking, especially in religious matters? Apropos of 
Christianity in general and even more so of Catholic Chris- 
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tianity in particular, there is much negative ignorance and 


much positive misinformation. Indifference is worse than 
bigotry. Worst of all is the attitude of those who would 
prefer not to know the whole truth. “The hour cometh 


when whosoever killeth you will think that he doth a service 
to God.” (John 16:2) 

You are disturbed especially by the number of non-Catholic 
scholars who “can refute the teachings of the Church.” To 
refute means to prove false or erroneous. To doubt or to 
deny is one thing; to refute is quite another. Name one per- 
son, if you can, who has refuted the claims of Christ or of 
the Catholic Church. It should be kept in mind that many 
scholars are specialists in an extremely limited field. They 
know as little about religion as they know much about ma 
terial 
incredibly 


science. Outside their sphere, they can be and often 
On 


endless 


are ignorant, indifferent, and prejudiced. 
the other hand, the all 
list of balanced scholars who are prominent as Catholics? 


have you considered but 


For example science of electro 
dynamics: Roger Bacon the Franciscan, known as the father 
. Braille, 
printing: Alexis Carrel, biologist, surgeon, Nobel prize win 
ner; Copernicus the Galileo, 


phvsicist; Mendel, author of the Mendelian laws of heredity: 


Ampere, founder of the 


of experimental science: inventor of raised-point 


astronomer; astronomer and 


Pasteur the father of bacteriology. We are confident you are¢ 
willing to add to the list such scholarly churchmen as St. 
\ugustine, St. Thomas Aquinas, Cardinal Newman. Do 


vou think any or all of them were “taken in” by the claims 


of the Church? 


You seem to be much impressed by the alleged “leakage” 
from the Church. Some degree of secession from the Church 
is to be expected. That Christ foresaw that sort of thing 


is Clear from His parable of the sower and the seed. (Read 
St. Matthew's 


Methodists seem anxious to 


thirteenth chapter nowadays. 


“make ex-Catholics feel at home 


Especially 


If the survey of their statistician is reliable, there will be few 
if anv Catholics in the USA by the end of the 
and most Methodists Catholics 
“leakage” there the 


that deter people from committing themselves to Catholicity. 


calendar year. 


will be renegade Some 


is and always will be, for same reasons 


[The process of secession is not a modern phenomenon it 
began with Judas 

We trust that above considerations will help some- 
what to channel You do 
need a pilot other than Dr. Norman Vincent Peale of Look 
More about 


the 


your thinking along logical lines 


magazine, to avoid the “rocks of contradiction.” 


that, later. Why not tell us why you “would like to be a 
Catholic’? Why allocate all the space in your long and in- 
teresting letter to the “buts’’? 
Information, Please 

a) A person left the Church on the occasion of a civil 


marriage. Was he guilty of sin in not supporting his parish 
financially, during the period prior to his repentance? b) 
During that period, he 
Why was it 


—J]. S., SCHERERVILLE, INb. 


made an act of contrition ever) 


night. necessary for him to go to confession? 


a) In this case, nonsupport of the parish is a sin incidental 


to marriage outside the Church. Although his civil mat 
riage was invalid, he did not thereby leave the Church nor 
did the Church excommunicate him. Strictly speaking, he 


is obliged to make up arrears in his support of the parish. 
But if it would entail hardship to do so, he should resume 
here and now. 

b) The ordinary or normal means for the forgiveness of 
committed after 
Whenever guilty of grave sin, a per- 


all 


sacrament of Penance. 


grave sins saptism is recourse to the 
son should confess sacramentally as soon as it is reasonably 


94 


possible to do so. Otherwise, he continues to expose himselj 
to eternal alienation from God. Until he can and does hay 
recourse to the sacrament, an attitude of contrition is yen 


much called for. An act of perfect contrition does merit 
the forgiveness of sin—even mortal sin. But the obligation 
to submit mortal sin to the “power of the keys” as soon as 
feasible still urges. An act of even perfect contrition is not 
an unqualified substitute for confession, any more thay 
baptism of desire is an unqualified substitute for baptism 
In this case, the perfection of his contrition jx 
contrition purpose of 


of water. 
questionable. Sincere 
amendment which outrules dillydallying. 


bespeaks a 


Gasoline And Alcohol 








Is it a mortal sin to drink and drive a car? Why do priest 


differ in their opinions?—M. D., Quincy, Mass. 
CY y 
V 
VI 


| | 
ry |Vll 
yy | VA 
| IX 


Obviously it is more or less sinful to drive a car, 
in proportion to the extent that a_person’s 
functional activity is lowered 
“One the 
mentarily, a stimulant, but in a matter of min 


by the influence 


of sedation. for road” may be. mo 





utes may become a sedative. (For all practical 
purposes, include tranquillizers or “happiness 


pills.”) Individuals react differently to the in 











fluence of alcohol. Even an = individual may | 
react differently to the same amount at dif LX 
ferent times. One who is artificially stimulated is a_ poor 
judge as to his competence at the -wheel. 

“To drink and then drive a car is a mortal sin.” The 


accuracy of that statement depends upon factors such as 





indicated above That “mixing alcohol and gasoline’ can 
be a serious hazard to a driver and to the safety of others 
is evidenced by the laws of many States. Confessors do | 


know the difference between venial and mortal sin and are 
of the 


less driving 


same opinion as to the morality of reckless or caré¢ 
But that 
or that occasion, is guilty of mortal or venial’sin or no sin 
\s to whether 


Communion, 


as to whether this o1 driver, on this 


at all depends upon circumstances. you are 
entitled to Holy suggest 
amine your conscience in the light of the explanation given 


resume we you ex 


“Green Light” 


How can I find out if an appeal for funds is legitimate? 
—P. F., MALDEN, Mass. 


In any such case, ask your parish priest to check the Catholic 
Directory. St. Joseph's Indian School is in Chamberlain 
South—not North—Dakota, in the Falls 
and is conducted by priests and brothers of the Sacred Heart 
and by Benedictine Sisters. 


diocese of Sioux 


Godparents 


a) If both parents be deceased, who is responsible for the 
b) Since 
adults, why do they need godparents?—M. E., PrrrspurGu 
PA. 


children—relatives or godparents? converts are 


a) It is often the case that godparents are also relatives 
The duty of baptismal godparents is solicitude for the reli 
gious education of their godchildren. Ordinarily, the over-all 
custody of orphaned children could be claimed legally by 
relatives. 

b) Although adults can answer for themselves, their spon 


sors are official witnesses of baptism, of incorporation witht | 


the Catholic Church. Although adults, converts can betray 
symptoms of backsliding. In any such case, there is a cali 
for the diplomatic offices of a godparent. 


| 
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Antichrist 


Since my first baby, T have been a bundle of nerves. Am 
expecting another soon. Am tormented by a fear that he 
may turn out to be Antichrist.—M. L., LA Jota, CALIF. 

u 


You realize that you are very excitable, neurotic even. That 
realization should help somewhat in your endeavor to dis- 
count fears. Reasonably, you may assume that most of your 
fears are groundless or, at least, very much inflated. You are 
to be commended for investing in a family Bible, but we 
recommend that you by-pass whatever you do not under- 
stand readily. The scriptural references to Antichrist are 
among the most difficult to interpret, so much so as to tax 
\ntichrist—the all the 
human opponents of Christ—is to precede the second and 
final advent of Christ and the end of the world. But we have 
no reason to think that the end of the world is imminent, 
whereas we have ample reason to think that it lies in the ex- 
tremely remote future. That argument alone outrules any 
likelihood that any of your children will prove to be “that 
wicked one.” (2 Thess. 2:8) 


the scholarship of experts. worst 


ol 


“Finders—Keepers”’ 


While plowing a field, I found a piece of jewelry. On 
“finders-kee pers” theory, IT had it reset. Because of this 
good luck, promised a donation to the missions—only to 


find the jewelry is worthless. 


How about my promise?— 
D. R., NEw BriTAIN, Conn. 


Had you discovered natural resources, such as gold or oil, 
and if the field were yours, you would have an unqualified 
daim to whatever you found. Not so, however, in this case. 
“Finders-Keepers” is an unsound policy, legally and. morally, 
unless reasonable diligence is used to find the rightful owner. 
Should a quest for the owner entail expense, the finder is 
entitled to compensation by the owner. Incidentally, because 
there is a Divine Providence, there is no such thing as “luck.” 
Your promise to help the missions was conditional, based 
upon the assumption you had discovered something of con- 
siderable value. On that score, you have no obligation to 
keep the promise. But to the extent that means permit, all 
are obliged in charity to help the missions. 


Obstacle 


Do the souls in purgatory benefit by indulgences which 
are prayed for by a person in mortal sin?—M. D., Con- 
SHOHOCKEN, PA. 


\n indulgence is a remission, in whole or in part, of the 
penalty due to sin after the guilt of sin, has been remitted. 
\ person who is alienated from God because of grave sin is 
in no position to merit indulgences for the living or the 
deceased. Between the and the Almighty, 
supernatural diplomatic relations are disrupted. But, by 
humble and contrite prayers during the holy sacrifice, the 
sinner can merit for himself the grace of repentance. 


grave sinner 


Privileged Altar 


When Mass ts offered for one of the departed at a “privi- 
leged altar,” does that soul go directly to heaven? At any 
altar, is Mass for the departed offered for all departed 
souls or for one only?—H. McL., New York, N. Y. 


Whenever Mass is celebrated in behalf of the departed, the 
benefit of the Mass is applied to one or more souls in purga- 
tory, according to the intention of the celebrant. The in- 
tention of the celebrant is specified by the donor of the Mass 
stipend. When a Mass is offered at a privileged altar, the 
celebrant may apply a plenary indulgence in favor of one 


of the souls for whom the Mass is offered. 


Since we have no 
way of knowing whether Divine Providence has deigned to 
apply that indulgence in its fullness, we should not discon- 
tinue further suffrages. 


“awn? 


Some information, please, on the Jehovah Witnesses, who 
claim they alone have the true gospels. Am trying to help 
a friend of mine.—A. W., REp CREEK, N. Y. 


The JW’s would like to identify themselves with 
son, Abel, and all subsequent witnesses to the 
of Old and New 
heard until 


\dam’s 
Almighty, 
Testament times. However, they were 
the end of the last century, when 
organized by Pastor Russell, a self-appointed prophet, and 
his successor, the self-styled Judge Rutherford. They have 
become notorious for garbling the scriptures; their ignorance 
is matched only their fanaticism 
gratuitous, unproven claims: Christ did not put Satan 
of until 1914; 144,000 souls will 
merited heaven. According to the laws of orderly argument, 
anyone advances 
burden of proof. JW’s assert, but never prove. 
friend that she will make the mistake of 
with JW’s or even to listen. 


un 


of toward 


by Samples of their 


out 


heaven have 


the year only 


who an assertion thereby: shoulders the 
Advise your 


her life to argue 


Celtie 


What is understood by the Celtic 
J. M., Ansonia, Conn. 


rite and Celtic cross?— 


The term “rite” means religious observance. A rite is the 
sum total of the prayers and ceremonies employed in official 
acts of worship. Some features of a rit 


are accidental only. 


are essential, others 
For example, the matter and form of 
the sacraments are unchanged and unchangeable, but the 
language of the form has undergone change here and there, 
from time to time. Essential features of a rite are of divine 
origin: accidental features of ecclesiastical origin. 

The Celtic 


Was 


rite was one of the family of Gallican rites and 
observed by the early Christians the 
Scotch, Irish, until the twelfth century. Its language 
was Latin. In all probability, the Church at Rome adopted 
from the Celtic fire on 
Holy Saturday. The Celtic cross is an ancient symbol of the 
crucifixion, characterized by a circle around the juncture of 
the 


among British, 


and 


rite the custom of lighting the new 


crossbeams. Nowadays, the Celtic cross is often to be 


seen atop church roofs and steeples. 


**Holier Than Thou” 


Our godchild, a niece, ts about to marry a non-Catholic 
who refuses to sign any promises. We are now in the thick 
of a debate with in-laws and others as to whether on 
we may attend the wedding.—J. V., Cuicaco, ILL. 


not 


As a godparent, you have kept your promise to your niece’s 
dying father and have done your utmost to prevent this 
impending tragedy. Any such case is very delicate. At times, 
it would tax the wits of a Solomon where to draw the line 
in registering disapproval. Your niece’s mother rates you as 
a “holier-than-thou” Catholic for threatening to boycott the 
wedding. Under the circumstances, the epithet is a compli- 
ment to you. Were you no different, you would be 
She and her daughter and some of the in-laws 
chological “shock treatment.” In a of this kind, 
Catholic can play neutral. To attend the wedding ceremony 
or reception would be very disedifying and equally scandal- 
ous. In the spirit of your sacramental Confirmation as mem- 


bers of the Church Militant, “stand by your guns!” 


no better! 
need PSY- 


Case no 
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O MATTER WHAT the psy- 
chologists say, / like to think that 
I have an open mind. Biased and 
but (That is, 
overnight.) 


retarded, maybe, open. 


subject to sudden 


Yet, 


psychologists, when this switcheroo takes 


change 


have you ever noticed how. the 


place in a female mind, just shrug it off 


as a “woman's privilege’? Don't C1VE 
us any credit at all for being so 

well, so reversible? Instead, they just 
shrug their shoulders, throw up thei 


hands, and mutter thines like “wouldn't 
know?” “Oh 


terms 


you and brother!” and 


other unscientific Even husbands 
sometimes pick up this de plorable lingo. 

Me, though, I like to use words like 
“open” “flexible” “receptive” 
“delightfully 
hidebound.”’ 


unpre cdictable”’ 
“not 


For ‘instance. I mav sav things like “I 


wouldn’t be caught dead in a_ knee- 
leneth sack dress” or “You couldn't 
hire me to eat lamb kidneys” or “I'd 
never entertain Molotov in my living 
room.” [ even speak in italics—so 
strongly do I feel—and vet. so delight- 
fully flexible is my mind, I just might 
break down some dav on all three scores. 
Actually. now I think it over, those 
iren't really very good examples. Maybi 


you'd better just forget them?) Perhaps 


better and more concrete example of 
laudable change ol heart would I< 
well vou micht take that essay I 
once wrote about eAradecnine | didn't 
xactly sav that gardening was for th 
birds, but I did imply that the birds 
ould have it if the nted 
Certainly, there was nothing in the 


chemistry of the soil that called out to 


chemistry fu cont e, | had long 
since concluded that I was the original 
Kiss O’ Death Rosie as far as all plant 


life was concerned: that I either had an 
ibsolutely lethal touch or (more logical 
the plants just naturally preferred death 
ind as speedily as possible, to living 
with me. With one lone exception (an 


unattractive but virtually indestructibl 


plant called Mother-in-Law’s Tongue) 
all forms of green life—once they were 
carried over my threshold—immediatels 
exhibited this neurotic will-to-die com 
pulsion. 

Now I didn’t mention all this in my 


original essay (too touchy 


1 point with 
but yourself, why 
That is 


just so much rejection and no 


me) you can see tor 
[ built up my defenses 


take 


more and, in this particular instance, I 


you 
can 


soon began to feel hostile toward the 
plants themselves. If they didn’t want 
to live, I certainly wasn’t going to sit 


Little 
pleading that life could be 
is worth the 


up nights coddling the beggars: 
beautiful 
candle. and that nihilism 
was a highly decadent philosophy. 

\nd then one fine Mother's Day 


of 1957 to be exact. I received 


day 


three 


56 


to 


| epee 


I feel tender 
toward my retarded 
garden. Can it help 
it if gophers 


munch nasturtiums? 
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ONE NASTURTIUM 


This business of counting one’s flowers can be 


very salutary for the soul. How can Pride get the upper 


hand in a garden with one (1) nasturtium? 


potted geraniums, all gloriously swathed 


in crinkly 
When they 


tinfoil, for the 


didn’t, like 


sun porch 
then pred ces 


sors, wither and die within the week, | 
began to do a double-take What was 
wrong: Was it possible that these vera 
niums really liked me: 

It was a very giddy sensation, believe 


d. Maybe, I 
might even 


me. Quite went to my he 


thought in my giddiness, | 


extend my green thumb prowess to the 


back vard? Sort ol surprise my know 
it-all neighbor next door? Have hei 
look out her kitchen window one fine 
morning and be literally blinded by the 


I had wrought? 

that it 
be very pleasant to saunter out in one’s 
basket 
irm, Clipping shears in hand, and gather 
(Never 


had my neighbor urged: me to pick her 


ol color 
It also 


riot 
occurred to m«¢ might 


own earden, a straw one’s 


over 


a dew-drenched bouquet. once 
flowers, no matter how lavish my praise.) 
Poo, | was possibly swayed by my fond 
British 
according to their personal journals 


ness for writers, all of whom 


puttered happily around in (or at?) the 


by LUCILE HASLEY 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK EVERS 


(Have 


looked up this expression, but I presume 


“bottoms” of their gardens nevel 


it means the rear end of your lot? In my 
where the in 
Anyhow | 
was always coming around casual little 


like “A kingfisher 
the stream that runs through the bottom 


case, this would 


mean 


cinerator and alley meet.) 


haunts 


observations 


of my garden” and, although birdwatch 


ing always left me cold, it certainly 
conjured up a pretty picture. Pe 
sonally. I don’t know anyone with a 


stream running through their back yard 
\ll that runs through mine is a stream 
of neighborhood — kids, 
football 

But let us return, however reluctantly 
to the 


playing touch 


American scene and stay there. 
My approach to gardening can best 
be described as “furtive.” To me, ther 
seemed something faintly disreputable 
about a grown woman planting her first 
when sh 


nasturtium seed at an 


should Loe 


age 
crossbreeding gardenias o1 


wasn't at all 


something. It the same 
thing as the middle-aged women (the 
newspaper accounts of which left m«¢ 
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steeped in admiration) who suddenly 
took up skin-diving, ran for Congress, 
or returned to high school to graduate 
with their grandchildren. 
This 


sort of 


That was in- 
was ridiculous. I mean, 
like a woman—alter 
twenty years of housekeeping—suddenly 
deciding to learn how to make French 
toast 

Hence, I contented myself with a 
few discreet queries of my most intimate 
friends. What flowers were absolutely 
foolproof? Could you really trust those 
colored packages of seeds that the Boy 
Scouts sold? How did you know when 
the last frost was Did the seeds 
need any special nourishment to get 


Oo i o? 
gong: 


spiring. 
it Was 


over? 


\ seed was a seed, said my friends. 
\ll it needed, under God’s providence, 
was sun and rain. “And be sure to keep 


stripping the flower beds,” they added. 


Wy As I gaze at my 
\\ / aa 
aul => 


“tg “Yankee, go home” 


one nasturtium, 
I hear the words: 





“Especially the — nasturtiums. They 
multiply faster that way.” 
They were much more explicit, 


though, about the etiquette of gardening. 
The sporting thing to do, they said, was 
to start from scratch; not buy any 
fledgling plants at the city market. How- 
ever, it was quite acceptable—indeed, | 
gathered it was something like exchang 
ing autographs in a 
book 


you 


school memory 
to receive shoots and bulbs from 
friends and relatives. Then you 
had something to talk about when you 
conducted a guided tour around your 
yard. Like: “See that snowball bush 
over in the corner? Aunt Etta gave me 
a shoot off her bush—oh, it must’ve been 


ten years ago when I visited her in 
Sandusky—and just look at it now. It 
was touch and go, though, that first 


year. Real sickly. Then, it just seemed 
to catch hold... .” 

This, then, seemed the essence of a 
real garden—memories, tradition, crucial 
illnesses, loving care—and it occurred 
to me that I, with my little fifteen-cent 
packages of seed, had a long row ahead 


ol me. | mean, how did you get people 
to crash through with their donations? 
Should I send out gilt-edged invitations: 
“Mrs. Hasley, who has now taken up 
gardening, will receive donations from 
3 to 6 next Sunday”? 

I didn’t mind the initial spadework 
at all. It was even quite pleasant, what 
with the two big shade trees protecting 
me from the sun and with the cunning 
little gophers to keep me entertained. 
They, the gophers, were really so cute 
the way they'd squat back on_ their 


haunches, arms folded, and look me 
coolly in the eye. At first, I couldn’t 
decide whether it was a look of cool 


admiration (after all, I was breaking 
virgin ground) or a look of cool con- 
tempt, but now I think 
tempt. 


yes, con- 


\nyhow, those first weeks of anticipa- 
tion were really among the happiest 
I'd known. I even, now that I'd rejoined 
the human race and become a gardener, 
started to read The Home 
column in the Chicago Tribune. 

Goodness, I thought comfortably, the 
problems other 


Garden 


people were having! 


Here was a man in Gary whose elm trees 


were afflicted with phloem necrosis. 
Here was a man in Evansville whose 
corn, just as the ears ripened tenderly, 
were stripped by the gophers. (Solu- 
tion: Take tin cans, remove both ends, 


and place the cylinders over the ears 
like a suit of armor. A_ pretty little 
scene, | should think, providing you first 
removed the Campbell soup labels: shin- 
ing knights riding off to the crusades.) 

\nd while none of these problems 
were mine (indeed, I had none), I 
could join the spirited and even pas- 
sionate controversy over our proposed 
national Yeah, how dare that 
Senator So-And-So propose the lowly 
corn tassel! It was unthinkable, with or 
without tin. And yet the rose, 
everyone’s favorite by a sweeping ma- 
jority, had already 
England. 


flower. 


cans. 


been selected by 
Did we dare, especially after 
the Suez Canal flare-up, create an in- 
ternational crisis by... ? 

My head swimming from the various 
problems and decisions that faced us 


gardeners, I would then saunter out, 
master of the estate, to inspect the 
progress. Amazing! Man, that green 
fuzz was really coming along! It was 


even coming up in the children’s aban- 
doned sandbox. 

Finally, after morning and night feed- 
ings, I felt that it (the green fuzz) was 
ready for transplanting. Carefully, and 
with all the skill of a laboratory tech- 
nician, I replanted the fragile blobs of 
ereen life according to directions. Such 
as: ““Petunias must be planted far apart 
for they are a leafy plant that spreads 
rapidly.” 

They do? Mine tall, 


erew skinny, 


spindly. My score in the nasturuuum bea 
and I will this before a 
public, is one (1) blossom. The zinnias 
along the fence have done somewhat 
better (and so they should, if they have 
any pride at all, being Indiana’s state 
flower), but it would be more eftective, 
I think, if they bloomed at the 
time. Not just one by one. 


swear notary 


salt 


“I think you’ve done real well,” says 
my neighbor. looks 
tidy. But if to raise 
you'll have to chop down those shade 
trees and kill the gophers.” 

And I, like Barbara Fritchie, say 
NEVER. There shall be no mayhem in 
my garden. Indeed, | 


“Everything real 


you want flowers, 


would no 
pick one of my poor blossoms (the ques 


more 


tion of gathering a bouquet does not 
arise) than I would behead one of m 
own children. Rather, to tell the truth, 
I feel quite tender toward my retarded 
garden. Can ?t help it that, two inches 
below the surface, there spreads a vast 
labyrinth of twisted tree roots, studded 
with boulders, where dozens of 
cool-eyed gophers run up and down the 
corridors, munching nasturtiums? You'd 
be retarded, too. 


tell 


ers can be so 


young 


Besides, | myself, masses of flow- 


confusing, even rather 
delicate 
blossom standing out all by itself. Now 
you take the Japanese, and they're a 


really artistic race, with their floral ar 


vulgar, as versus a shy and 


rangements: the loving appreciation of 
a lotus blossom, a twisted root, a single 
branch of pear 
true nature love 
“Oy wall’’—can 
read more meaning into a single and 
isolated miracle. And as I gaze at my 
one embattled nasturtium, the meaning 
I read is this: 


That is, the 
like the poet with his 
crannied 


blossoms. 


flower in the 


“Yankee, go home. Quit 
annoying the natives. 
here first.” 

But I tried; you can’t say I didn’t try. 
Indeed, you might put me in the same 
category as the two-year-old boy (de- 
scribed in one of G. B. Stern’s books) 
who was awarded a prize, by 


The gophers got 


his elders, 


because “he ran valiantly and in the 
right direction.” Which is lots better, 


of course, than running ever so swiftly 
in the wrong direction. ... 

And though I ended up with 
a very tidy, and highly Oriental, garden 
that perhaps wouldn’t appeal to every- 


even 


one, I must say that it’s very conducive 
to holy meditation. That is, 
ness olf one’s 


this busi- 
counting flowers—much 


as saying one’s rosary—can be very 
salutary for one’s soul. It’s very difficult 
for Pride to get the upper hand in a 


garden with one (1) nasturtium. 





LUCILE HASLEY, author of Reproachfully 
Yours and The Mouse Hunter, has written 
articles and fiction for many Catholic 
and secular magazines. 
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THE MEDDLESOME FRIAR 
AND THE WAYWARD POPE 


By Michael de la Bedoyere. 256 pages. 
Hanover House. $4.00 


In Italy of the fif- 


teenth century two 
very remarkable men 
came into deadly con- 
flict. One was a 


good man, Savonarola, 
a Dominican _ Friar, 


driven by zeal for 





M. de la Bedoyere God's honor and car- 
ried away by his own 
eloquence into excess. The other is 


known to history as a bad man, Pope 
\lexander VI, anxious to uphold his 
authority and to vindicate the rights 
of the Church. The that 
prompted Savonarola were his intense 
charity and hatred of sin. He 
blinded by 


motives 


became 


his excessive zeal and stub- 


bornly refused to bow to lawful au 
thority. The motives that prompted 
\lexander were his excessive love of 


his own children and his clear-sighted 
realization that the authority of the 
Church, embodied in him as Pope and 
Vicar of Christ, must be from 
political domination by secular princes 


free 


and must be independent of the judg 
ment of those subject to it. In the con 
flict Savonarola, 
the holy man, was violently unkind in 
his judgment of Alexander; and Alex- 
ander, the admitted sinner, was thought- 
ful and 


between the two men, 


even gentle in his care for 
But the zeal of 
the saint would not yield to the gentle 


force of authority 


Savonarola. stubborn 
and Savonarola went 
to his execution, a discredited prophet, 
while Alexander lived out his reign, tri 
umphant in the end over the enemies 
of the Church. 

The two variously 
from the 
vantage point of time we can evaluate 
their lives and works 


men have been 


judged by historians, but 
more reasonably 
than their contemporaries, partisan and 
Ihe author has made a 


careful study of the 


enemy. very 
character of the 
two men, has searched and weighed the 
authorities critically, and has written a 
their lives and 
the impact they had on each other and 
the contemporary world. 

Savonarola has 


fascinating account of 


called a_ fore 
runner of the Reformation, yet his out 
look and aim were entirely alien to 
those of Luther and Calvin. This man 
began his work as a true reformer, at 
tacking sin and the works of But 


been 


sin. 


Te) 


he did not attack the church structure. 
Che Alexander VI has 
been distorted by history. 


character of 
“He was not 
man of unbridled 
He was faithful to his 
office and to his duty to uphold the 
continuity of the authority of St. Peter. 
For this 


a monster nor a 


licentiousness.” 


forced to act 
against Savonarola who would have de- 
stroyed that continuity. 


reason he was 


It is sad to see a good man destroyed 
by his own zeal but it 
portant 


is far more im- 
to see the man who takes the 
place of God accomplishing his duty. 
This is how it must be if God is to con- 
trol the history of men. If the good man 
is on the wrong side and the bad man 
upholds the right, then the right must 
prevail. 

PETER QUINN, C. P. 
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OF BEST-SELLING BOOKS 


Reported by Leading Catholic Book 


Stores Across the Nation 


1. THIS IS THE MASS. By Daniel-Rops, 
F. J. Sheen. $4.95. Hawthorn 


2. YOU. By M. 
$4.50. 


Raymond, O.C.S.O. 


Bruce 


3. THE DAY CHRIST DIED. By 


2 


Bishop. $3.95. Harper 


Jim 


4. SAINT BERNADETTE SOUBIROUS. By 


Francis Trochu. $4.95. Pantheon 


5. MASTERS OF DECEIT. By if 
$5.00. Holt 


Edgar 
Hoover. 


6. THE RISEN CHRIST. By Caryll House 
lander. $2.75. Sheed & Ward 


7. THEOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS. By F. J. 
Sheed. $3.00. Sheed & Ward 

8. APPROACH TO PENANCE. By Dom 
Hubert van Zeller. $2.50. Sheed 
& Ward 


9. ST. BERNADETTE: CHILD AND NUN. 
By M. Trouncer. $3.75. Sheed & 
Ward 


10. THE LORD’S PRAYER. 
Guardini. $2.75. 


sy Romano 
Pantheon 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 





PIUS XI: 
THE MAN 


By Zsolt Aradi. 
Doubleday. 


THE POPE AND 


262 pages. 
S450) 
= Pius XI 


emerges in 


this readable _ biog. 
raphy as a man of 
vision whose _ labors, 


ended in time, will 
yet reach far into the 
future. Achille 
Ratti in 1857, in the 
little village of Desio 
in the mountains near 
Milan, the son of a silk weaver, he en- 


Born 





Zsolt Aradi 


tered the seminary in 1867 and finished 
his studies at the age of twenty. Too 
young for ordination, he was advised 
to fill in the time by going to R ne 
to continue the study of theology. Three 


years later, in 1879, he was ordained 
and began his priestly work, in the 
parish of Barni whi he knew well 


from his childhood. At the age of 


twenty-five, he Professor of 
Sacred Eloquence and Theology at the 


Grand Seminary in Milan. His scholar- 


became 


ship and passion for research led next 
to his appointment as Librarian of the 
Library. Honors came 
quickly thereafter—Prefect of the Vatican 
Library, Protonotary Apostolic, Papal 
Nuncio to Poland, Cardinal, and {. 
in 1922, Pope Pius XI. 

One has only to remark the span of 
his life—1857-1939—to realize the world- 
shattering 


Ambrosiana 


and world-shaping events 
with which he was necessarily identi 
fied. He lived through the turbulent 
times of the Risorgimento in Italy; the 
cataclysmic upheaval of the first world 
war; he matched wits 
Hitler, and their ilk. His achievements, 
too numerous to mention here, includ 
the Lateran Treaty which established 
the present Vatican City—perhaps the 
most far-reaching event of his pontifi 
he established the Vatican Radio 
and gave new life to the Vatican Press 


with Mussolini, 


cate; 


Everywhere he encouraged scholarship 
and intellectual movements in_ the 
Church, and his many Encyclicals 
reached out to every phase of Catholic 
thought and life. 

From childhood, he had learned that 
“life is action.” Not only as Pope but 
all through his life, he lived up to this 
belief. When he died in 1939, the world 
was already entering the shadow of a 
global war. In the 
times, the stature of 
could not be 


urgency of thos¢ 
this great 
fully measured. 


Pope 


After 
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iwenty years, the full implications of 
his life and work are more clearly seen. 
Overshadowed, perhaps, by his holy 
predecessor St. Pius X, and perhaps not 
as warmly endearing as his successor Pius 
XII, he was nevertheless a great ruler 
of the Kingdom of God who has left 
his very definite stamp on the history 
of the world as well as of the Church. 

FORTUNATA CALIRI. 


INSIDE RUSSIA TODAY 


By John Gunther. 
Harper. 


550 pages. 
$5.95 


As the author 
us in his foreword, 
“Russia is never 
to write about.” 


warns 


easy 
This 
is a land with a great 
cultural and historical 
past and perhaps with 
future. But it 
is also a land of many 
with 
existence is no easy matter. 


a great 





John Gunther 


which 
There are 


evils, co- 
also inside Russia many practical ful- 
fillments and scientific achievements, as 
has become obvious with the Sputniks. 
Are these results merely the 
totalitarian regime, or are they rooted 
in good earth? We cannot help asking 
ourselves these questions, as we follow 
Mi 


of Russia. 


due to 


Gunther through the immensities 
It would be far too simple 
to answer “yes” or “no.” 
though 


along with 


It is perhaps 
to 
Mr. Gunther on his journey: 


wiser, more wearisome, 


o 
S$? 


from Kiev, Leningrad, Moscow—to_ the 
Black Sea, the Caucasus, and Central 
Asia. The author gives some very vivid 


and accurate pictures of the main Rus- 
sian cities and areas he visited and what 
he found most typical in each of them. 
He offers us a most valid psychological 
and political analysis of top Soviet lead 
ers, especially of party-boss Khrushchev. 
Best of all, however, Mr. Gunther speaks 
of what he calls “the social pattern” of 
inside Russia today. ‘This is the pattern 
“new class” and of a look” 
Stalin), which, though retaining 
many of the old sins, still seems to have 
rid of 
spiritual 


ola “new 


(post 
them. There 
and cultural “convulsions,” 
which prove the vitality of the Russian 
people and at the same time create all 
the and John 
Gunther has brought out in his book. 


got some. of 


are 


paradoxes contrasts 
For every student of present-day Russia, 
this is an invaluable handbook. 
HELENE ISWOLSKY. 
JUSTICE REED AND THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT 
By F. William O’Brien, S.J]. 264 pages. 
Georgetown Univ. $5.00 
No more violently debated or diversely 
interpreted sections of the Federal Con- 


stitution exist than the religion clauses 
of the First Amendment. Father O’Brien, 





a member of Georgetown University’s 
government faculty, has tackled the task 
of gathering, analyzing, and criticizing 
the Supreme Court decisions in point. 
In doing so, however, he has employed 
the constitutional philosophy of former 
Justice Stanley F. Reed as his survey 
location. 

It was Mr. Justice Reed’s dissent in 
the McCollum released time case which 
pointed up the abrupt departure from 
historical precedent made by the high 
its majority That 
the Supreme Court found it necessary 
to retreat from this extremist interpre- 
tation in a later case (Zorach) is adequate 
testimony to Reed’s grasp of practicali- 


court: in decision. 


ties as well as his legal capabilities. 
Reed simply refused to do what his col- 
leagues were hoodwinked into doing— 


substituting a rigidly semantic “separa- 





tion of church and state” phrase for the 
actual language of the religion clauses. 


Father O'’Brien’s study of the “free 
exercise clause” is much more difficult 
reading than his discussion of the 
“establishment” clause. This can be 


accounted for by the shifting tactics of 
the court itself as well as by the ex- 
haustive inspection and evaluation pro- 
vided by the author. Father O'Brien 
for Reed a_ pattern of 
sistency as well as a spirit of judicial 
restraint. For him, Reed is the 
liberal turned conservative 


claims con- 
not 
dragon 
his critics, but a 
jurist with an undiminished regard for 
the theory of federalism. 


bovine pictured by 


\ first-rate job of scholarship, this 
invaluable study provides a rare survey 
of first amendment legal philosophy as 
well as a spirited defense of a much 
maligned judge. It should 
priority from those concerned with the 


receive top 
widespread attempt to warp the First 
\mendment tool 
na- 


fashion it into a 
de-Christianize a 
tion whose founders never considered it 


un-American to recognize the place of 


and 


to secularize and 


religion in our basic make-up. 
FRANCIS X. GALLAGHER. 


OUR LADY OF BEAURAING 


By Don Sharkey & Rev. Joseph De- 
bergh, O.M.1. 


Doubleday. 


an aoe 
237 pages. $3.75 


This is the first full-length book in 
English on the thirty-three apparitions 
of Our Lady at Beauraing in 1932, rec 
ognized by the Church in 1949. 
Beauraing, a small town “that people 
went through in order to get somewhere 
else,” is in the Walloon part of Belgium 
branch.” It 
beneath the branch of a hawthorne tree 


in a convent garden that most of the 


and means “beautiful was 


apparitions occurred. 

One wintry 
Our Lady made her first appearance to 
the Voisin and Degeimbre children as 


evening in November, 





= 


they stood on the path of the Academy. | 
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booksthatbring 
alive the role 
and meaning 
of the Church... 


OUR LADY OF 
BEAURAING 


DON SHARKEY AND JOSEPH DE- 
BERGH. 0.M.1. The complete story 
of the amazing. events which oc- 
curred in the tiny village of 
Beauraing in 1932. giving all the 
details of the thirty-three appear- 
ances of the Blessed Virgin to 
five children. Father Debergh is 
an authority on this apparition 
and Don Sharkey is the popular 


columnist and author. $3.75 


THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH IN THE 
MODERN WORLD 


E. E. Y. HALES. This is a compre- 
hensive survey of the Church in 
her relation to the great world 
powers from the French Revolu- 
tion to the Hungarian Revolt in 
1956—a period full of color and 
conflict. of 


persecution and 


terror by an outstanding Cath- 


olic historian. $4.50 


THE 
MEDDLESOME 
FRIAR AND THE 

WAYWARD POPE 


MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE. A bril- 
liant account of one of history’s 
duels 


reformer, 


most exciting between 
Savonarola, 
and Alexander VI. the Renais- 


sance Pope. \ 


the fiery 


fascinating re- 
creation of a memorable conflict 
the 
turbulence of the Renaissance. 

$4.00 


which captures color and 


{t all booksellers 


DOUBLEDAY & CO., Inc. 
Garden City. New York 
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THE PAPACY 


Its Origins and Historical Evolution 


by PAOLO BREZZI. Translated by 
Rev. Henry Yannone. Traces the 
development of the papal institu- 
tion as seen in its various periods 
and exemplified by its more typ- 
ical representatives. $3.50 


CHURCH 
| HISTORY 


Volume |: Christian Antiquity 


by DR. KARL BIHLMEYER. Revised 
by Dr. Hermann Tuechle, trans- 
lated by Victor E. Mills, O.F.M. 
The greatest three-volume Church 
history, “Bihlmeyer-Tuechle,” is 
now available in English for the 
first time. The work is a monument 
of German historiography and an 
essential “desk book” for all those 
concerned with the history of the 
Catholic Church. $8.50 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 














BRUSSELS 

WORLD EXHIBITION 1958 

HOLY SEE AEROGRAM SCARF 
You can obtain this beautiful 


100% pure silk 
scarf, in bright colors, 20 inches width, with the 
coat of arms of His Holiness Pope Pius XII in 
the center and persons of rank from the Court 
of Gregorious XVI from original drawings from 


the Italian painter Bertini (1864) 

In Italian, you can read in the center Parti 
cipazione della S. Sede della vita cattolica 
all’Esposizione di Bruxelles 1958 

4 touch of old Christian Europe on silk, pre 
sented in a beautifully decorated cardboard 
envelope called AEROGRAM which you can 
send to your friends all over the world as 
message of Christianity, a gift of taste and 
originality which will replace the usual paper 
telegram. 

Send for it and you will receive it mailed to 


you or your friends fr 
charge. 


om Brussels without extra 


Send $3.00 check to 


IL DOMO, 13-14 Place Royale, 
BRUSSELS, Belgium 


Please print 
friend's. 


Postage to Brussels 15¢ Air Mail, 8¢ Regular Mail 


your name and address or your 
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The news quickly spread. Thousands 
came each night thereafter to see the 
children as they knelt, reciting prayers 
in high-pitched voices that returned to 
normal tones when the apparition had 
This and the fact that all five 
were simultaneously flung to their knees 
without injury were all the crowd could 


observe. 


gone. 


Thorough documentation was_ possi- 
ble from the start of events. A practic 
Beauraing was able to 
children. Doctors, 


numbering fifty at times, examined the 


ing attorney ol 
cross-examine the 
children after each apparition. 

This that they 
were immediately accepted as genuine. 


does not mean 


Mother Cheophile, Superior, spoke ol 
“these illusions” and “this comedy.” 
Father Lambert, pastor, maintained a 


prudent reserve. The Church remained 


aloof, considering the poss: bilities ol 


childish hysteria, diaboli 


The 


ashamed 


imagination, 


cal intervention. Voisins and 


dis 
The 


even as 


Degeimbres and 


The 
suffered 


were 


traught. press was scornful. 


but 
at Lourdes and Fatima, they maintained 


children terribly, 


their balance, courage, anid humility. 
The message of Beauraing, in har 
mony with Lourdes and Fatima, is vet 


more sweeping. “I will convert sinners.” 


While 
not defined doctrine, Beauraing has, no 


Mary's Universal Mediation is 
doubt, added confirmation to the wide 
spread belief. 

ANNE CYR. 


AL SMITH AND HIS AMERICA 


By Oscar Handlin. 
Little, 


207 page S. 


Brown. $3.50 


Of all 
the 

have 
as Al 


terse, 


the 
country since 


major politica figures ol 
\braham Lincoln, few 
worthy of detailed 
Smith. It have this 
sympathetic portrait of the Happy 
Warrior by the Harvard historian and 
Prize winner. Oscar Handlin. 
true “look at the record” 


man who made the phrase fa 


been as stucly 


1S good to 


Pulitzer 
For here is a 
of the 


mous and who was never seduced by 


extraneous influences Into compromises 
with principle. 
In a 


time when rugged individualism 


was often ruthless, 


interpreted in a 
every-man-for-himself 


Smith’s 


philosophy, \l 
understanding of — the 
and the re 
government 
the 
Irish 


clear 
the individual 
sponsibilities of 


rights of 
was un 


usual. Moreover, abilities of this 


erandson of an immigrant who 
was virtually self-taught were recognized 
by an ever-widening circle. 

In the ten years that he was Governor 
of the State of New York, he 
nationally known his magnificent 
The battles he fought 


battles over 


became 
for 
administration. 
and won were and 
education and social justice. He helped 
make the State an instrument to serve 


the welfare of its citizens. All this, Mr. 


powell 


Please mention THE SIGN to our advertisers 


Handlin shows clearly and with fas. 
cinating detail, as he recounts the story 
of Al Smith against the background of 
his East Side boyhood, unfolds the facets 
of his brilliant career, and demonstrates 
his marvelous understanding of the na. 
ture and purpose of government. 
More than that, however, Mr. Hand. 
tells Al Smith’s story against the 
backdrop of America, “the promised 
land, the society of open opportunity, 
every man, back- 
origin, could move to the 


lin 


where whatever his 
ground Oo! 
place to which ability entitled him.” 

It is Mr. Handlin’s that 
artificial barriers to opportunity were 
the 


in contravention of 


contention 


being raised in twentieth century. 
earlier ideals. 

\l Smith was a victim of a dark chap- 
ter in American 


history when America 


refused to meet the challenge he posed: 


“Can a Catholic become president of 
the United States?” 

Thus, history concludes, only three 
decades later, that Al Smith’s defeat 


for presidency in 1928 was a result o 
the 


forces ol 


bigotry and 


prejudice 
which were marshaled against him. 
Most disturbing of all, in this excel 
lent narrative, is the 
asks: “Was the dream 
smothered only in the twenties, or was 
\l Smith’s defeat 
downfall, 


question the au 


thor \merican 
final? 
millions of 


his 
countrymen 


From 
his 





concluded it had only been a dream. . .. 
\nd more than a decade after Al Smith's 
still a 
truly or 


death, it is 
had 


lesson of his tragedy.” 


whether 
read the 


question 
they erroneously 


IRENE CORBALLY KUHN, 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN 
THE MODERN WORLD 


By e. &. ¥. Hales. 
Doubleday. 


E. k. Y. Hales is by profession an em 
ployee of the British Ministry of Edu 
cation and by avocation a specialist in 
nineteenth-century Author of 
Pio Nino the 
Societies, Mr. Hales turns his at 
the the Catholic 
Church in western society since the time 
of the French Revolution. 

His success in handling this complex 


312 pages. 


$4.50 


history. 


and Mazzini and Secret 
here 


tention to role of 


theme may be judged by the fact that 


his book is not a dusty and turgid dis 


sertation but readable, 
even at times almost fascinating, narra 
tive. The handling of — the 
Catholic, and especially the Papal, posi 
tion is always sympathetic and unde 
uncritical. He 


remarks, for example, that Pope Gregory 


a compact and 


author's 


standing, though not 


XVI's handling of the Polish’ revolt 
against Czar Nicholas I “gave scandal 
to many men of good will both in 


Europe and America” and implies that 

it was of doubtful statesmanship. 
Some feel that Hales 

places too much emphasis upon the 


readers may 
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importance of French Catholicism and 
the French clergy in recent times. In 
veneral, however, The Catholic Church 
in Modern History is a_ well-written 
and interesting study which should be 
read by every educated American 
Catholic. 

H. L. ROFINOT. 


BEYOND MY WORTH 
By Lillian Roth. 


317 pages. 


Fell. $3.95 
he It is probably hardly 
necessary to say that 

the last book under 


Miss Roth’s signature 
was /’1l Cry Tomorrow, 
the story of the popu- 
lar singer’s reclamation 
from alcoholism. Well, 
this new book ts: TVo- 
morrow: at times an 
almost maudlin reprise on Arthur Hugh 
Clough’s, “Say not the struggle naught 
availeth.”” The book, in 
collaboration, had a certain integrity; 
it told a story. Now the 
with very little to work 
Miss Roth has reached 
of security 
hs Seer 





Lillian Roth 


earlier even 
collaborator, 
upon, since 
a certain meas- 
ure and success—“‘my 

week finally 
twelve thousand’ —has concocted a mish- 


pay 
went to 
mash of agonizing over hurts with O, 
such bravery; and heaven’s help coming 
like the U.S. Marines the 

Catholic readers of the elder book who 
have found 


to rescue. 


may a personally friendly 
glow in Miss Roth’s conversion may be 
disturbed by her insistence in this that 
she cannot “accept completely all man 


made laws or dogma” (sic) (of the 
Church). But this may be the over 
zealousness of Floyd Miller, the col- 


laborator, in trying to interpret casual 


remarks of Miss Roth’s. For again, 
while she tells of her closeness and de- 
votion to “The Little Sisters of the 


it would seem that it is the Nurs- 
ing Sisters of the Sick Poor she means. 

In the the book is 
mushily evangelistic, with its religiosity 
of the “Man Upstairs” type. Narrowly, 


Poor,” 


broadest sense 


it is a rather tawdry effort to milk a 
sentimentally sympathetic public dry. 
In this ghostwriting it is not the 


ectoplasm but the sheet that shows. 
DORAN HURLEY. 
ART IN CRISIS 


By Hans Sedlmayr. 
Regnery. 


266 pages. 


$6.50 


This challenging book by the Professor 
of Art at the University of Munich 
should provoke stirring debate. ‘The 
publisher states that it was hailed as 
“the most profound analysis of West- 
ern culture since Spengler’s Decline of 
the West.” It was a best seller in Ger- 
many and has been printed in several 
languages. It is the author’s thesis that 





LOURDES AND CATHEDRAL TOUR 


4 Schwann Travel Guide 


“In our opinion no other available guidebook in English 
is so authoritative and compact a cicerone as this pocket- 
sized book, every page of it crammed with art history and 


other helpful details.”.—AMERICA 


With a special section on Lourdes. 128pp. 70 illus. $1.50 


HOLY PAGANS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Jean Danielou shows us how the non-Jews of the Old 


Testament can be called ‘holy’? and unfolds before us 
the ‘‘cosmic covenant’? made by God with all mankind. 
$3.00 


ROME, 128pp, 60 illus., $1.50 
A Schwann Travel Guide 


Through your Bookseller or 


HELICON PRESS 


5305 East Drive, Baltimore 27, Maryland 


AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. Y.—One of the nation’s largest 
book publishers is seeking manuscripts of all 
types—fiction, non-fiction, poetry. Special atten- 
tion to new writers. If your work is ready for 
publication, send for booklet SN.—it’s free. 
Vantage Press, 120 W. 31st St., New York 1. 








Free illustrated cata- 
logue of the newest line 
of baby articles. Send 
today. 
“MARGARET” 
P.O. Box 385 
Garden City, Michigan 


Free toWRITERS 
seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. TS6 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


NEW 
MOTHERS 
AND 
GRANDMOTHERS 














VICE 


BOX 541, SPRINGFIELD, OH/O 
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CATHOLIC CHRISTMAS 


Make $50 for yourself, Sodality, 


Club, or School selling 100 boxes 

finest Religious Catholic Christ- 
mas Cards. Other fast money makers. 
Stationery, Novelties, Imprints, etc. 





1 

ROBINSON CARDS 

DEPT. 221 CLINTON, MASS. | 

NAME .......c0ee-: lst FOR CEE | 

71 RE, MENT ie MEWS! Ronee tte 
City STATE ' 

ET LETTE, <a 


We buy old or broken jewelry. Highest cash 
paid immediately. Mail us gold teeth, watches, 
rings, diamonds, silverware, eye glasses, old 
gold, silver, platinum, mercury, gold coins, 
antique jewelry. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
your articles returned. We are licensed gold 
buyers. Write for FREE information. 
ROSE REFINERS 
29-AB East Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


° 


95 %s Mectectectes® 





% CATHOLIC TRAVEL LEAGUE = > 
+ PILGRIMAGES TO : 
% 40 ATTRACTIVE ITINERARIES & 
“* DEPARTING BY SHIP AND AIR % 

THROUGH OCTOBER 5 
% Write for Program Booklet z 
+ CATHOLIC TRAVEL LEAGUE = 
Dept. $9, 1841 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y.¢s 
* or see your Travel Agent * 








ADJUSTABLE PLATE RACK 





CHROME FINISH s] 2S Postage Paid 


Order In Pairs 
Display your Antique Dishes, Bowls or Fine China on 
Buffet, Side Board or Fireplace. Find enclosed Bank Draft 
or Money Order for which Send me |_| Plate Racks 
Name 
Address 


City. ee SSIS, 


WARRENS, P. 0. Box 413, Adrian, Mich. 




















At lat—THE DOLLAR BIBLE 
**This is the Bible for the people” (PIUs XII) 


The complete Douay Bible, beautifully bound and printed, 


can be yours for only $1 including postage to U.S. 


Just clip this coupon and mail it with a $1 bill to: 
CATHOLIC T 


RUTH SOCIETY 

















39 ECCLESTON SQUARE, LONDON, s.W.1. ENGLAND 
| Please send me one copy of the C.T.S. Bible to: S1-9 
| NAME_ = _ : 
ADDRESS —s eee See 
' = 
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CONTEMPORARY | 
MEDALS | 
AND 
CROSSES 


Celtic Cross 
in Sterling 
by Lovise Masten 
1¥e”—$3.50 
2%4”—$8.75 
3V2”—$12.75 
Postpaid—add 4% tax in California 


JUNIPERO SERRA SHOP 


Just Off Union Square 
157 Maiden Lane San Francisco 8 | 

















Start NOW to enjoy 


JESUIT TEA 


More than 200 years ago the Jesuit colonizers 
of South America cultivated an amazing native 
herbal leaf of delicious flavor and _health- 
promoting properties. Today their plantations 
intensively cultivate this Jesuit Tea, better 
known as Yerba Maté. Builds energy, soothes 
nerves, aids digestion, creates a feeling of 
physical and mental well-being. Get the facts 
about ‘“‘Nature’s own miracle food.” Read 
what people like yourself have written us (un- 
solicited) after trying it. Send for “The Won- 
derful Story of South American Mate.” It’s 
FREE! or Ill include the story with a generous 
supply of Yerba Maté for $1. Comes in tea bags. 


D. TURET, Importer 
752 Village Station, New York 14, N. Y. 


Your Book 
Pu lished 


Our famous plan has launched 700 
edit, publ ag ver 
script for free write for Broce 


PAGE ANT PRESS, 101 5th AVE., NEW YORK 3 


CALLING ALL WOMEN 


50 Golden Hours of Retreat 
in Historic Old New England 
THE PASSIONISTS SISTERS RETREAT HOUSE 


about midway between New York and Boston on 
New Haven Railroad. Modern accommodations for 
individuals or groups on any weekend. Renowned 
Retreat Preachers. Picturesque grounds. Excellent 


cuisine, 
MOTHER SUPERIOR, C.P. 


IMMACULATE HEART RETREAT HOUSE 
Peace Dale, R. |. (Tel. NArragansett 3-2761) 


authors. We 
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lf you were born 
before 1900 


... let us tell you how you can 
still apply for a $1,000 life in- 
surance policy (for people up 
to age 80) so that you can help 
take care of final expenses 
without burdening your family. 

You handle the entire 
transaction by mail with OLD 
AMERICAN of KANSAS 
CITY. No obligation. No one 


will call on you! 





Tear out this ad and mail it 
today with your name, address 
and year of birth to Old 
American Insurance Co., 3 West 
9th, Dept. L636M, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 





since 1700 “‘we encounter phenomena in 


the field of art intensely eloquent 
of the disturbance within the world of 
the spirit.” This wide-ranging attempt 


to interpret the age through the mani- 


festations of the arts is tremendously 
impressive in its erudition and argu- 
ments. 

Sub-titled “The Lost Center,” the 
author’s diagnosis is that the maladies 


of the spirit afflicting our age stem from 
the disrupted relationship between God 
and Man. Man 
tempted to produce autonomous art, 
and the result has been progressive dis- 
integration of the composite art work. 
SedIlmayr the changes 
in architecture particularly. He 
parallel effects in painting and less in 


Autonomous has at- 


Professor stresses 


cites 
sculpture. His strictures can be equally 


applied to the other fine arts, especially 


tendencies in modern poetry. The 49 
illustrations in the book vividly illumi- 
nate the text. 

It is a frightening book in its revela- 


tion of the forces 
the 


have 


hidden motivating 
which are explored, all tending to 


degradation of man. You do not 


to be an art expert to grasp the sig- 
The book is 
observations 
elittering 
tions. Surprisingly, there is no reference 


nificance of the theme. 


pac ke d 


and 


with stimulating 


buttressed with quota- 
Jacques Maritain, whose Creative In- 
and Poetry make 


collateral 


tuition in Art would 


pertinent reading. 


DOYLE HENNESSY. 


PROSPERITY THROUGH 
COMPETITION 
By Ludwig Erhard. 


Praeger. 


260 p ges. 
$5.00 


Here is the story of Germany's “eco- 

told with justifiable 
its principal architect, 
Minister of Eco- 
And “miracle” 
term to use for the 
transformation of the 
wrecked, hungry, industrially prostrated 
Germany of 
highly 
creasingly prosperous Germany of today. 

The 


because 


nomic miracle,” 


satisfaction by 
Vice-Chancellor and 
nomics, Ludwig Erhard. 


is not too strong a 


amazing bomb 


twelve years ago into the 


productive, hardworking, in 
achievement is all the greater 
Germany has remained divided, 


with almost half of its territory and 
more than a quarter of its population 
in the Soviet Zone. This made it nec 
essary to build many new industries 


from scratch in the Federal Republic. 
Germany also rehabili- 
tated Germans and 


people of German origin, driven from 


absorbed and 


over ten million 
their homes in the eastern provinces of 
Germany, in the Sudetenland 
Czechoslovakia, and 
ern and southeastern Europe. 

\t first it seemed that these uprooted, 
destitute 


area of 


elsewhere in east- 


people would be a millstone 
Germany's neck, a 
unemployment, 


source of 
and_ political 


around 
pov erty, 


You are what you read. Read good books 


unrest. Actually they have proved 4 
great asset in Germany's expanded 
economy. 

“In my life,” writes Mr. Erhard, “] 
have repeatedly found that freedom, 


and, above all, courage for freedom, have 
always been worthwhile.” 

His first bold bet on freedom was to 
annul and toss into the nearest waste. 
basket the elaborate system of price and 
wage control which the Allied occupa. 
tion powers had taken over from the 
Nazis. There were times when the bet 
looked risky; but Erhard stuck to his be. 
lief that the combination of adequate 
hard work, individual en- 
and sound money would work: 
has been more than vindicated 
There is much historical 

the book and much 


incentives, 
terprise, 
and he 
results. 

information in 


by the 


sound wisdom. 
The 


nessmen 


author impartially warns busi- 
and trade-union leaders not 
to upset the applecart by trying to take 
more out of the economy than they put 
in—an admonition that might 


taken to heart by the same 


well be 
groups in 


the United States. He recognizes both 
the advantages and the limitations of 
the European Common Market and 


puts his finger on the main weakness of 
the scheme in the following perceptive 
comment: 

“Whoever manages to do away 
foreign currency control will have 
more for than 


with 
done 
Europe all politicians, 
statesmen, members of parliament, busi- 
nessmen, and civil servants put to- 
gether.” 


WILLIAM H. CHAMBERLIN, 


ORDER AND HISTORY: PLATO 
AND ARISTOTLE. VOL. III. 


By Eric Voegelin. 383 pages. 


Louisiana State Univ $6.00 
We have here a study of philosophy at 
the moment when it came to its first full 
expression in the work of Plato and 
\ristotle. Voegelin’s study of Plato is 
much more comprehensive than_ that 


of Aristotle, for it 
Plato that philosophy is first disengaged 
from the 


is particularly in 


mythical speculations of the 
previous period. 

This moment of transition, begun in 
Plato and completed in Aristotle, must 


be considered of universal importance 


in the history of mankind. It has domi- 
nated the intellectual life of the West, 
conditioned our understanding of Di 


vine Revelation, supplied our political 
and social ideals, led to all the scientific 
discoveries of these later centuries, 
the West to dominate 
phase of human history in recent times. 
It has, briefly, given to the western in- 
telligence that specific form which dis 
tinguishes it other intellectual 
the world. 

The main theme of Voegelin requires 


and 


enabled every 


from 
formations throughout 
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Written for these 
‘times of tension 
and turmoil, this 
\ booklet provides 
“thought — sketch- 
es” to help you in 
“restful, tranquil 
prayer.” By Fr. 
} Fidelis Rice, C.P. 
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Best Selling Booklets .. . 


of 


‘THINKING WITH GOD 


64 pp. 5”x7”. .25¢ 
‘CONFIDENCE IN GOD 
This booklet of 
(Cnfidence in God “words of encour- 
agement” is still the 
best of our best 
sellers. Written to 
show that above 


everything 
wants your love. 
pp. 342"x5”" «. 


Quantity Prices 
On Bot 


Order NOW From 
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Among those 


REMEMBERED 


Someone has well said that it is a 
poor will which does not name Our 
Lord Jesus Christ among 
ficiaries. 


its bene- 


Whatever you have you owe to 
Almighty God. It fitting that 
gratitude prompt you to provide 
assistance for one or more of those 
institutions promoting His King- 
dom upon earth. 


Is 


Let Our Divine Lord be among 
those specially remembered when 
the hour comes for you to leave all 
that you possess. 


May we, for His honor and glory, 
and for the support of those labor- 
ing in His vineyard, suggest that 
this definite provision be embodied 
in your last will: 


I hereby give and bequeath to 
Passionist Missions, Inc., a corpora- 
tion organized and existing under 
the laws of the State of New Jersey, 
the sum Ofpcrceoum ($. ) 





dollars, and I further direct that 
any and all taxes that may be levied 
upon this bequest be fully paid out 
of the residue of my estate. 


THE SIG 


Union City 
New Jersey 











a centering of interest on Plato's con- 
ception of order in the human soul, in 
the social and political formations as- 
sumed by human life, and in the his- 
torical succession of these forms. This 
he does so well that this study of Plato 
must be considered the supreme achieve- 
ment these early volumes. 

THOMAS BERRY, C.P. 


of 


THE WHEEL OF EARTH 
By Helga Sandburg. 
McDowell, Obolensky. $4.95 

Ellen Gaddy, heroine The Wheel of 

Earth, is one of those sin-and-suffer girls 

who frequent sensational fiction. The 

daughter low-grade Kentucky 
farmer, her with Nordic 


396 pages. 


of 


of a 


tale is awash 
woe. 

Ruined early in the book by a neigh- 
bor’s hired hand, Ellen, who until then 
appeared positively dim-witted, shows 
the ingenuity of an efficiency expert in 
coping with her child until she can 
conveniently claim him. Many chapters 





Try. Try Again 


One of the most famous stor- 
ies told about the late Cardinal 
von Faulhaber Munich 
cerns a conversation he had with 


\l- 


ol con- 
the renowned mathematician, 
bert Einstein. 
Cardinal 
Einstein remarked, * 


Faulhaber,” 
I respect re- 


von 


ligion, but I believe in’ mathe- 
matics. Probably it is the other 
way around with Your Emt- 
nence.”’ 

“You are mistaken,” the Cardi- 
nal retorted. ‘““To me both are 
merely different expressions ol 
the same divine exactness.” 

“But, Your Eminence, il 


mathematical science should some 
day come to conclusions directly 
contradictory to religious beliefs, 
what would you say then?” 
“Oh,” answered the Cardinal, 
“I have the 
the competence 
of mathematicians. I 
they would never rest until they 
their mistake.” 
Edward R. Merrick 


highest regard for 
and persistence 
am sure 


discovered 





















Now! Use the Doctors’ Way* to 


SAVE MONEY on 


VITAMINS 


* For over 35 years, 
supplied 


Vitamin-Quota has 
Freshly-Packed, Guaranteed. 
Potency Supplements to Doctors, Hos- 
pitals and over 2,000,000 families, 
coast-to-coast. BUY IN CONFIDENCE! 
All orders supervised by qualified 
pharmacists, 
CUT COSTS 50% AND MORE FOR THE 
ENTIRE YEAR ON VITAMIN-QUOTA’S 


Mid-Summer Sale! 


VITAMIN A 
25,000 Units 


“RED” VIT. B12 





The Nectar of the Queen Bee 
Each Capsule of 50 Milligrams 
GUARANTEED POTENCY! 
NOT $20, NOT $15, but SALE-PRICED! 
Introductory Size — 50 Capsules, $4.95 


100 Capsules, $ 9.00 


250 Capsules, $20.50 
500 Capsules, $38.50 


1000 Capsules, $72.00 





VITAMIN C 
100 MG. 
250 for 
1,000 for 
250 MG 


VITAMIN B1 


1,000 for ............§ 


VITAMIN E 
30 Int'l Units 50 Int'l Units 
100 for $1.35 100 for $2.25 
250 for ... ..$3.10 250 for .. 
1,000 for bom 00 1,000 for .. 











00 Int'l Units 
$3.25 250 for... 


100 for... .$7.75 *, 000 for... 


$26.25 








ON AMAZING 


Food Supplement 


16 VITAMINS 
12 MINERALS 


In a Single Tablet 







Including the Important 
“RED” Vitamin B12 Along 
With Other Stimulants for 
the Growth of 


RED BLOOD Cells 


Try this all-VitamTn-Mineral Formula—PLEMS—contain- 
ing 28 Nutritional Factors—Sale-priced at $2.10 for 
100 Tablets—one a day exceeds minimum daily adult 
vitamin requirements No comparable, nationally-ad- 
vertised formula surpasses PLEMS in value and po- 
tency! 


Each PLEMS tablet contains 


Vit. A $5,000 USP units | Fluorine 0.1 Mg. | Rutin 1 Mg. 
Vit. 0 1,600 USP units | tron 15 Mg. | Choline 10 Mg. 
Vitamin 8-12 2 Mcg. | Calcium 143 Mg. | Inositol 10 Mg. 
Folic Acid 0.3 Mg. | Manganese 1 Mg. | ledine 0.15 Mg. 
Vitomin C€ 50 mg. | Cal. Molybdenum 0.5 a 
Vitemin 8-1 5 Mg. Pantothenate 3 Mg. | Potassium 

Vitamin 8-2 2g. | Niccinamide 20 Mg. | Zinc 1 Ms. 
Vitemin B-6 0.5 Mg. | Vitemin K 0.2 Mg. | Mognesium 10 Mg. 
Cobelt 0.15 Mg. | Vitamin E 1.25 1.U.| Phosphorus 110 Mg. 
Copper 1 Mg. | Biotin 1 Meg 

100 Tabs....$2.10 500 Tabs....$ 9.00 
250 Tabs.... 4.75 1000 Tabs.... 17.00 


Vitamins listed are sold only at the addresses below. 


Order C.0.D. or save all charges by sending check or 
money order. We pay all postage. Money back if not 
sausted. 


VITAMIN-QUOTA 


Prescription Specialists and one of the world’s largest 
distributors of vitamins. Est. 1923. Serving over 
2,000,000 families coast-to-coast. 
Dept. T-357, 880 B’way, N. Y. 3, N. Y. 
or Dept. T-357, 1125 Crenshaw Blvd., 
Los Angeles 19, Calif. 
Sales in Calif. add 4% to total of order. 





Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 
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( oP ROSARY 

44, MADONNA 

ry The ideal Communion or 

‘ Confirmation Gift. Hand 
painted Madonna, in color 

3 r ivory (indicate pref 
erence) exquisitely ex 
ecuted — by the famous 
Toriart Artists of Italy 
on a beautifully polished 
fine wood base. Complete 
with Rosary $1.79. 


r your car 


Madonna of 
Roads § .95. 


the 
Ave Maria Madonna with 
t « $3.95 


for postage 


ROSARY MADONNA 
Box 1413 Bristol, Conn. 














MADONNA VEILS 


Carry in your purse 
Wear when visiting the 
Blessed Sacrament 
Navy, Black and 
Madonna Blue nylon net 
$1.00 each(in plastic case 
Black and White mantillas 
$2.00 each(in plastic case) 
Black and white large 
mantillas (Old World 
$3.50 each Al! postpaid 
Ideal for Pilgrimages 





MADONNA VEILS 
Box 1422, Sta. H 
BUFFALO 14, N. Y. 











If you are the talented author 
of an unpublished manuscript, 
let us help gain the recognition 
you deserve. We will publish 
your BOOK—we will edit, design, 
print, promote, advertise and 
sell itt Good royalties. 
Write for FREE copy of 
How To Publish Your Book 
COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. TS-6 

200 Varick St., WN. Y.14 


FREE! 


Inside 
Story 
on 
Publishing 
Your Book 
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touch 
Made 
large 
flat). 

tlat 


Beautify your home, add a 


spiritual 
with a new religious weathervane .. . 


of rustproof metal 
size (36” high); 3-dimensional (not 
A precision instrument. Fits ridge or 
surface (specify which). 
Choice of three saints: St. Francis—Guar- 
dian of birds. St. Christopher—Guardian of 
the traveler (for over garage). St. Joseph— 
Guardian of the home 
Makes ideal gift for the home. Buy direct 
from mfr. Save money. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Only $15.95 postpaid. Send 
check or money order 
HALO WEATHERVANE CO. 

Port Clinton, Ohio 


with black finish; 


each 


Dept. S$ 














if Your Child 
Is a Poor Reader 





See how The Sound Way To Easy Reading can | 
help him to read and spell better in a few 
weeks. New home-tutoring course drills your 
child in phonics with records and cards. Easy 
to use. University tests and parents’ reports 
show children gain up to full year's grade in 
reading skill in 6 weeks. Write for free illustrated 
Folder and low price. Bremner-Davis Phonics, 
Dept. L-44, Wilmette, Ill. 
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Rev. Dear Father: Please enter subscription(s) for the following: (Check here [ 


if gift cards 


should be sent to you, so you may sign and send them personally). 


Name 
Address 


City Zone 


Send gift card directly, signed: From 


Name 
Address 


City Zone 


Send gift card directly, signed: From 


Also, Please Enter [| Renew [| 


MY NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY ZONE 
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My Own Subscription for 


[) One Year $3 


Two Years or 
Two 1-Years $5 


Check if this 
subscription is: 


State CL) New ora | 


Renewal 


One Year $3 


Two Years or 
Two 1-Years $5 


Check if this 
subscription is: | 


State New ora 


[) Renewal 


a $ 


Please 
Bill Me 


STATE 


° 
3 
a 
; ° 
w 
® 


Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 


of tribulation follow, including a new 
lapse with a son of the soil. 

The novel contains enough data op 
animal husbandry to provide a do-it. 
yourself for an apprentice 
veterinarian. Its several subplots dwell 
on perversion, incest, — melancholia 
bigotry, and 57 varieties of brutality, 

One of The Wheel of Earth’s mos 
questionable aspects is that the Gaddys 
are, rather unnecessarily for the plot, 
made Roman Catholic. From superna. 
tural interpretation to everyday terms 
Miss Sandburg just doesn’t make this 


course 


phase of their lives believable. 

It is a pity that a first novel by a 
Sandburg should be so unpleasant. 
However, its style is lucid and the de 
scriptions of countryside fine. The story, 
for all moves quickly 

hese believe that a 
future novel on different subject mat 


its glumness, 


are reasons to 


ter might be well worth reading. 


CLORINDA CLARKI 
SOVIET PROGRESS VS. 
AMERICAN ENTERPRISE 
Confidential Briefing Papers. 
Doubleday. 126 pages. $2.00 


This is probably the most chilling and 
challenging book which will pub 
lished this year. It is terrifying because 


be 


authoritatively and un 
equivocally, the juxtaposition of Soviet 
progress (present and potential) in re- 
lation to American enterprise (now and 
In prospect). 


it exposes, 


It is challenging because 
and factual data to 
support a cautious optimism, provided 
only that Americans are resolute enough 


it offers reasoned 


to match capabilities and resources with 
performance. 

Actually this is a collection of con- 
fidential briefing papers delivered in 
Washington at an off-the-record session 
of the fifteenth anniversary meeting oi 
the Committee for Economic Develop 
ment. (CED is a group of 150 top level 
\merican 
The papers were delivered so recently 
as last November 21 and have now been 
The 
revelations presented here are impressed 
the temperate 
with men of seasoned judgment, yet, to 
paraphrase a recently retired Cabinet 
ofhcer: “There is here material to make 
your hair curl.” 

It all adds up to irrefutable evidence 
that America death 
struggle for survival against a godless 


businessmen and _- scholars.) 


declassified to permit publication. 


in language associated 


is engaged in a 


ideology as dynamic as it is ruthless. 


There is here’ a call to arms at all 
levels: military, diplomatic, political, 
and economic. And it is at the latter 


level that the danger looms greatest. 
Successful economic penetration of the 
world’s uncommitted areas could bring 
Moscow; this_ is 


The book 


bloodless victory to 


the judgment of the experts. 
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is both a warning and an invitation; it 
should be read by all serious-minded 
Americans. 


LAFAYETTE L. MARCHAND. 








SHORT 


UNION IN MARITAL LOVE. By Rev. Marc 
Oraison, $.T.D., M.D. 129 pages. Mac- 
millan. $3.00. In marriage, flesh and 
spirit, meet; it is well then that Father 
Oraison approaches the subject of this 
book on two planes—the physiological 
and the spiritual—and achieves a syn- 
thesis that will add to the understanding 


NOTICES 





of any serious student of marriage. As 
, and a Father 
Oraison is well equipped to develop the 
notion of 


a doctor theologian, 


function of love, 
avoiding both a false mysticism of mar- 
riage and the reprehensible reduction of 
love to mere physical terms. ‘The result 
is a book that is provocative of fruitful 


sex as a 


meditation for priest, doctor, marriage 
counselor, or a serious-minded layman 
seeking a deeper understanding of mar- 
riage. A good book to take along on a 
family retreat. 


A SAINT A DAY. By Berchmans Bittle. 
356 pages. Bruce. $5.00. Father Bittle’s 
stated aim in A Saint a Day is to pre- 


sent “the framework ol the life of each 








The 


Last Word 


> A psychiatrist advised a timid 
Lhe 
henpecked husband went home, 


patient to be more assertive. 


slammed the door, and addressed 
his wife in his best Little Caesaa 
manner. 

“From now on,” he snarled, 
“you're taking orders from me, 
see? Make my supper right now. 
And when it’s the table, 


you're going up to lay out my 


on 


clothes, see? And tonight I’m go- 
ing out on the town—alone. And 
do you know who's going to dress 
me in my tuxedo and black tie?” 
“You bet I do,” was his wife’s 
answer. “The undertaker!” 
American Weekly 











day's saint” according to the liturgical 
calendar. Running from January first 
through December, the book has 366 
gems of biography, and backgrounds as 
varied as the catacombs, Uganda, Ty- 
burn Tree, and Peru. It also describes 
wide varieties of holiness. 

There is skill in Father Bittle’s nar- 
ration. The story of an Apostle or of | 
St. Joan of Arc is made new in the re- 
telling. Sketches of lesser known saints 
and beati invite further investigation. 

A Saint a Day is stimulating and in- 
spiring. The style is taut, dramatic, and 
clear. It is a fine piece of printing, with 
wide margins and a particularly attrac- 
tive type and format. 





MY CATHOLIC FAITH. By Most Rev. 
Louis L. Morrow, S.T.D. My Mission 
House, Wisconsin. 430 pages. 54.00. 
Every Catholic home should have a 


handy book of information on Catholic 
beliefs and practices. 
revised edition ol 


This completely 
the popular 
catechism of Bishop Morrow admirably 
fulfills this purpose. It is rightly called 
the layman’s Manual of At- 
tractive layout, abundant drawings for 
illustrations, 


ever 


Theology. 
clear-cut’ explanations of 
doctrinal statements, up-to-date infor- 
mation the Eucharistic Fast, new 
Holy Week regulations, apt advice on 


on 


how to assist the dying, clarifying state- 





ments on matrimonial impediments, 
advice on how to attain spiritual per- 
fection, and many other features all 
combine to make this volume a minor 
encyclopedia of religious information for 
the Catholic home. Parents and _ chil- 
dren will surely find it helpful and 
inspirational. 


MELODY IN YOUR HEARTS. Ed. by 
George L. Kane. 173 pages. Newman. 
53.00. The thirteen Sisters who con- 


tributed to Father Kane’s earlier volume, 
Why I Entered the Convent, here tell 
why they are still there and what they 
done there all The 
is the same for all thirteen and 


have these years. 
“why” 
provides the sustaining theme that gives 
the book unity. The “what” varies: 
there are teachers, nurses, social workers, 
missionaries, foreign and domestic. 
Many people think that “all nuns are 
alike’; that the doors 
close upon them they all in- 
dividuality and their personalities as- 
sume the same severity and monotony 
that appear in the habits they are 
clothed in. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. If it were true, this book 
would be unreadable. Each one of these 
nuns is a distinct individual; there are 
no two alike even though they are so 
alike in the one thing that matters most. 
However, clear as the melody is in their 
own hearts, the layman’s ear is still not 
completely attuned to catch it all; the 
mystery is too great, and this is perhaps 
as it should be. 


once convent 


lose 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 









will he cherished ! 


--. a gift that 
MUSICAL MADONNA 
NIGHT-LIGHT and ROSARY BOX 


Open the rosary drawer and hidden music box 
(with finest imported Swiss movement) automati- 


cally plays Gounod’s ‘‘Ave Maria’’ as you pray. 
Plug in electric cord and this exquisitely sculp- 
tured Madonna statuette glows softly with com- 
forting concealed light. Beautiful mantel decora- 
tion, or bedside night-light for child or sickroom. 
Measures 11 inches tall. Madonna statuette 1s 
hand-painted with heavenly-blue, gold-trimmed 
rohe over white gown. Golden spun-metal base 
has plush-lined rosary drawer containing imported 
rosary with silvery metal crucifix _and pearl-white 
beads. Wonderful gift for Holy Days, First Com- 
munion, Confirmation, Graduation, or for any 
religious home, anytime. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Mail check or money order. (No C.0.D.’s please) $11 95 
SWISSCRAFT PRODUCTS, Room 8061 Farcel post 
232 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. prepaid 








TRAV-L-PARTY entertains the chil- 
dren in the car. Kit with 3 different 
games, prizes and surprises, gives 
hours of enjoyment on your trip— 
fine for a gift, too. $3.00 complete 
or $1.00 for sample game. From 
Rita’s Trav-L-Party, 2137 Eastern 
N. E., Grand Rapids 5, Michigan. 








URSULINE COLLEGE OF ARTS 
BRESCIA HALL LONDON, CANADA 
The Catholic Women’s College in the 
University of Western Ontario 





All B.A. courses including Journalism, Secretarial 

Science, B.A Music Options Approved 
- in Home Economics, a specialty. 

Enjoy home-like atmosphere of a small Catholic 


College with all the ad 
Campus Wide 


ties. Write THE 


s of large University 
xtra curricular activi 





DEAN 














MORRIS SCHOOL 


Post Office Box 137, Searcy, Arkansas 
Boys — Conducted by the Franciscan 
Brothers 

Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 
climate. Modern buildings including a large 
gymnasium and indoor pool; private lake; all 
major sports. Accredited Junior High with 
Elementary grades fifth and sixth. 
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IMMACULATA 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Directed by the Sisters of Providence of Saint-Mary-of- 
the-Woods, Indiana. Fully accredited 2-year college 
transfer with terminal courses in home economics, sec 

tarial Art, Musie (including harp) 4-year college 


preparatory high school. Social, educational and cultural 


ar me vant a s ot Nation's Capital Resident, day Please 
ade in school. Write for catalog. Registrar, 
Dept. 4% 5344 Wisconsin Ave., Washington 16, D. C 





MARMION 


Military Academy 


Military training, combined with sound Catholic educa- 
tion, builds men. Accredited four-year high school course 
prepares for college or business. Sports for all boys. 
Under Benedictine Fathers. One hour from Chicago. Cata- 

log. Father Joseph, 67! North Lake Street, Aurora, Ill. 


_~Marywood School_ 


For girls. High School for resident and 
day students. Conducted by the Sisters 
of Providence. Fully accredited. Mem- 
ber of North Central Association. Col- 
lege Preparatory, General Courses, 
Music, Art, Drama, Home-Making. Gym- 
nasium and swimming pool. Catalog. 


2116 RIDGE AVE. EVANSTON, ILL 








4 5 
ST. MARY’S, NOTRE DAME 
Fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women. Established 1844 
Courses leading to degrees of Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Fine Arts, Bachelor 
of Music. Academic and basic professional courses 
in Nursing. Graduate Department of Sacred The- 
ology. Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross 
Cataloge on request 
SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE, BOX S$ 
Notre Dame, Indiana 











Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


Liberal Arts College for Women 

Campus tradition of charm and friendliness since oe. 
Fully accredited. B.A., B.S., B.F.A. degrees. 
20 depts. including music, art, journalism, home awl 
ics, speech and drama, business, teaching. Extensive 
campus, Interesting cultural, athletic, social ‘ee 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. Catalog 


Box 47 SAINT MARY-OF-THE- Wwoobs, 


| MARTAN COLLEGE 


CATHOLIC COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGE 
Fully accredited B.A., B.S 
arts, sciences, teacher training, 
business administration, 
technology Modern 
Stimulating social 
catalog. 


Box 14, 3200 Cold Springs Réd., 


-—ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE— 


Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 


A small 4-year liberal arts college for men. B.A. 
degree. Majors in eleven fields. Dramatics, dis- 
cussion clubs. Organized sports; swimming, boat- 
ing; hockey. 100-acre campus on Maine coast 


degrees Liberal 
pre-professional 
home-making, 
buildings; spacious 
and sports program 


courses, 
medical 
campus; 


write [01 


Indianapolis 22, ind 


Less than two hours from Boston. Tuition, board 
and room: $1210. Write for catalog. 
Dir. of Adm., 594 Pool St., Biddeford, Me. 














Saint Joseph's College 


Four-Year Liberal Arts College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy Degrees in libera 
ar elementary ond secondary education, secretaria 
science and medical technology 
Sone Tennis 

Boatin 





Glee Club 
Archer Da Newspaper 
115 wooded acres on "Lake Sebago is” mi. from Portiand. 
1100 ft. beach. Fees $1100. Catalog. 
Box D No. Windham, Maine. 


Mount Saint Agnes College 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States formietice of 
Colleges and Secondary Sch 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 
Education, Nursing, Medical Technology and 
Business. 


eter Sports 
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NCCM’s MARTIN WORK 
(Continued from page 47) 


The ‘Old Guard’ of lay leaders is either 
changing its ideas or being left behind. 
The idea that a mass parade down Main 
Street symbolizes the epitome of Catho 
lic Action is the 
down 


on way out. Instead, 


we are on tech 


niques of organization, leadership train- 


bearing modern 
ing, group discussions, problem clinics. 
“Give the average Catholic man a spe 
Work 
“and he gets it done quickly 
We've asked too little of our 
We've been afraid to ask 
Our favorite 
busy—they haven't 
time and energy.’ This is nonsense. 
“Look: In February, NCCM staged 
leadership training session in Paterson, 
N. J., for diocesan councils of Catholic 
men in the Mid-Atlantic states. At least 
100 men spent on the average two days’ 


cific and significant job to do,” 
continues, 
and well. 
Catholic men. 


them to sacrifice. excuse 


is: ‘they're too the 


time a week for six weeks in preparation 
and 600 men registered for training ses- 
sions that ran twelve hours on a Satur- 


day. 
“As a result of the Paterson confer- 
ence,”” Work says, “seven dioceses which 


were represented there scheduled then 


e The dictionary is the only place 
where success comes before work. 


—Quote 


e Prosperity is something we feel, 
fold, and send to Washington.— 
Peter Baird 


own diocesan leadership conferences to 
extend the the 
parishes. In men 


program deeper into 
other 
accepted the challenge.” 

The the offer to train 
leaders has been so great, in fact, 
that NCCM has had to set up a special 


words, these 


response to 


lay 


department handle the material and 
guides for the workshop sessions they 
include. Three years ago, NCCM had 
no leadership training at all. 

What problems are blocking the 
“breakthrough?” Work lists these: 1) 
apathy on the part of many laymen; 


2) “negativism” on the part of some bish- 


lack of a realistic 
issues of our times and 


ops and priests; 3) 
knowledge of the 
the role the Catholic laymen can play in 
their solution; 4) snobbish disinterested 
intellectuals 
in the lay organizations of their parish 
the failure of lay 
groups to modernize so as to attract new 


blood—particularly men with 


ness of our so-called college 


and diocese; and 5) 
young 
education and ideas. 
Work has no simple solution to the 
problem of attracting more crew cuts 
than bald and gray heads to Catholic 
men’s audiences. But he is sure that 
meetings these days must offer something 


more lasting than casual beer-and-pretze| 
get-togethers. He for example, 
that the groups which hold efficienth 
run luncheons—and offer a stimulating 
speaker and a simple, specific program of 


notes, 


action—are by and large doing much 
better in attendance than the old 
fashioned fraternal and recreational 


organizations. 

As for the elusive Catholic 
tual, Work and his thirty-five man staf 
whom are in New York City 
hope to bring him out of his ivory tower 
and into direct contact with the mag 
Catholic organizations at 

They realize this is any 
thing but an easy proposition, but they 


intelle 


(four ol 


movement of 


the grass roots. 


feel it would be “good for the intel 
lectuals and good for the average guy 
-and good for the Church.” 


Work believes that many of the above 
problems can be solved only by co-ordi 
nated and united action—the very func. 
tion that NCCM serves. He sees it as a 
“kind of national academy of science of 
the lay apostolate among men.” 

He adds: “We've made a great deal of 
progress in the relatively short period 
of thirty-eight years, in the 
last God 
each 
time 


most of it 
With the 
bringing us 


six years. grace of 
closer to_ the 


‘zeroed-in’ 


day is 
when we'll be with our 
own ICBM on the secularism and mate 
rialistic atheism of the 

But at the same time he 
many Catholic men’s organizations must 
undergo a “total reformation” if they 
to make the lay 
“A parish  s0- 
for the 

members- 
important as that is—is not meeting the 
full requirements of either the 


age.”’ 
age. 


stresses that 


themselves felt in 
He explains: 


are 
apostolate. 
that functions solely 
sanctification of its 


ciety pe 


sonal 


parish 


or the community. We need saints—but 
saints with an apostolic itch. 

“NCCM is not only trying to creat 
that itch but to put it to work in an 


intelligent, How? Well, 
it won't be done merely by drowning th 
country with slick publications, no mat 
ter what’s in them. If the 
them doesn’t do something about it, 
well throw down. the 
And he won't do anything about 
fire is burning inside him 
He has to so love God that the material 
the 
comes 


practical way. 


man who gets 
you 
might as them 
gutter. 
it unless the 
on lay apostolate he gets from. us 
alive and him a way to 
demonstrate his love by action.” 
Work NCCM’s | national 
board of directors as proof that th 
taking hold. The board is 
headed by President David MacMullen, 
juvenile court judge of St. Louis, and 
a blend of lawyers, utility 
presidents, and businessmen. They have 
the level from. the 
diocese and every one of them was once 
president of 


shows 
points to 


message 7s 


made up of 


risen to national 
parish society. 

“There like them all over 
the waiting for future 
tunities and challenge,” he 


are more 


country oppor- 


Says. 
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Big, Matt 


eters. 


ARABS AND ISRAEL 


Arabs and Israel” 
lands been fairly pur- 
Arab owners, that would 

have been right. But the seizure was an act 

of high-handed robbery, and the support 
of this by our Government is also a wrong. 


The editorial “ 
cellent. Had the 
chased from their 


was eCxX- 


And it is a blunder that will earn us the 
enmity of all Mohammedans. .. . 

Ezra BRUMBACH 
PaRrMA, IDAHO 


Congratulations on an excellent editorial 
“Arabs and Israel” in the April issue of 
THe SIGN. 

GARLAND EvANS Hopkins 

SECRETARY GENERAL 

CONTINUING COMMITTEE ON 

MusiimM-CuristiAN Co-OPERATION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Your editorial on the Arabs and _ Israel 
in the April issue of THe SIGN is the best 
I have ever read on the subject. It is such 
a pleasure to read the truth of the matter 
once in a while. I admire your gumption 
to call a spade a spade and let the chips 
fall where they may. I only wish that more 
editors of both magazines and newspapers 
were like you. 

JULIA SHAHEEN 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Because I am an American Catholic mar 


ried to a Christian 


\rab, your courageous 
\pril editorial “Arabs and Israel” made me 
stand up and cheer! It would seem that 


Zionist propaganda is ultimately sowing the 
seeds of its own destruction. 
Mrs. Aziz S. SAHWELI 
New York, N. Y. 
“Arabs 
such 


your article 
did you get 
no other answer 


\ salute to 
Israel.”” Where 
Chere can be 
articulate it. 


and 
courage? 
but few will 
Estee SPUREK 
No. HoLLywoop, CALIF. 

Your 
Israel” 
about, 


full-page editorial “Arabs 
(April) is a difficult essay to re 
many contradictory things 
heaped together, all against Israel . . . 
The 1948 UN. decision, 
three-fourths of the 
accepted by the Israelis. 
choose to remember, 
American Catholic 
Arab invasion of Israel, 
murders, the 
and desecration 


and 
-ason 
so are 
stealing away 
Jewish patrimony, was 
But if don't 
I am sure every decent 
layman remembers the 
the burnings, the 
mutilations of Jewish bodies 
of Jewish and Christian 
holy places by the Moslems. . . . 

Dr. N. Morton Fysisu 


you 


New York, N. Y. 


TEN-FIVE-THREE-ONE 


Please cancel my subscription to THE 
Sicn. The publication is far too nebulous, 
windy, and wordy for my taste. It seems 








COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10 MARYLAND 

conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame 

fully accredited 

Program leading to A. B. degree 

Arts and Sciences 

Teacher Training * Pre-Medical 

For catalog and further information 

address the Director of Admissions 








SIGN SUBSCRIBERS IN CANADA 
You may send your payments to 
THE SIGN—Passionist Fathers 
Box 53, Station K Toronto, Ontario 











COLLEGE OF 


SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the Sisters of Charity 


CONVENT STATION, N. J. 








Saint Joseph College 


Beautiful campus at foot of Blue Ridge 
Mts. Fully accredited Catholic college of 
liberal arts and sciences for women. Teach 
er training, journalism, business, lab. tech 










nology, home econom rsing. Gym, 
sports, pool. Joint pro in usic and 
drama with nearby men’s college. Social 


activities. Established 1809. Catalog. 


Saint Joseph College, Dept. P, Emmitsburg, Md. 





Madonna College 


Liberal arts college for Con- 


women. 


ducted by the Felician Sisters. Arts and 
sciences, music, teacher education, home 
economics, art, pre-social service, busi- 
ness, voice, medical technology, journal- 
ism. 


36800 Schoolcraft, Mich. 


Livonia, 











SIENA HEIGHTS 2x23, 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, 
Home Economics; Teacher Training; Dramatics; Medical 
Technology; Two Year Terminal Course in Secretarial 
Work. Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 


Dominic. 


Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 
For Further Information Address the Dean 








GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degrees 


Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Masic: 
Teacher Training: Home Economics: 
Business Administration. 


Pully Aceredited. 





LADYCLIFF COLLEGE 


Highland Falls, N. Y. (Adjoining West Point) 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Francis 
Four-Year Course Leading to 
the Bachelor of Arts Degree 


Teacher Training 
Write for information or call Highland Falls 6-2060 











Conducted by the Sisters of the 
Divine Compassion FULLY AC- 
CREDITED B.A. and B.S. De- 
grees Standard Courses in Arts 
and Science, pre-medical, jour- 
nalism, teacher training, secre- 


COLLEGE tarial studies, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful _ location. 


WHITE < Extensive campus. In Westches- 
ter County. Forty minutes from 


NEW YORK New York City. 








MOUNT SAINT MARY 


on-the-Hudson 
Grades 1-12. Accredited by Board of Regents and 
Middle States Association. College Preparatory 
courses. Highest caliber instruction with accepted 
methods. Warm, home-like atmosphere and caretul 
supervision. Fire-proof buildings on beautitul 42 
acre campus. 57 miles from N. Y. Catalog. 


DOMINICAN SISTERS 
Registrar, Newburgh, N. Y. Telephone: 800 














~ COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y: 


Fully Accredited Catholic Liberal Arts College for Women 
Offers Advantages of City and Country 
Write for Bulletin 











College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 











LA SALLE 
— Academy 


Foremost Catholic military preparatory 
cht - under Christian Brothers. Ac- 
credited college preparation. Grades 
9 ‘12, Small classes. ROTC highest rat- 
ng Beautiful 160-acre campus on 
Great South Bay. 75th year. 


Write for Catalog 
Oakdale, L. I., 





Box 8, New York 





ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
ollege for Women 
Conducted by Dominican Sisters 
@ Bachelor of Arts 
@ Bachelor of Science 


in Education—in Home Economics—in Music 
Education 


Address 





REGISTRAR, Columbus 18, Ohio 











ing ? ., B.Mus., and B.S. in Music 
with the Good Samaritan Hospital, 


Pp of G Nurse. 








COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 
Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gontucted by oe of Charity, devoted to Hi ied aps = of Women. 

= ucation 
Health and Physical Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music, and Speech. 
Cincinnati, a four-year course jeads to degree of B.S. and 
Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. 


For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 


Recognized courses lead- 
Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 
In co-operation 








Please mention THE SIGN to our advertisers 
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THE 


JUNE, 





Gilmour 


cademy 


A CATHOLIC PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Fully 





accredited fou vear college preparatory 
courses for resident and day students conducted 
by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre Dame, In 
diana Be 1 acre ca us in suburban 
Cleveland access ll social and cul 
tural activities ellent facilities Wide range 
f sports. Smal Counseling and guidance 

Office of Admissions 

Box E Gates Mills, Ohio 





—Mount Aloysius— 











Junior College for Girls 
A edited. A.A AS 
ama, alt nite 
n rn I s 
un £ 
an. Home s 
a hn ition. Also high S hool 4 
s ‘ t ! 
DEAN =“ S, Cresson, Pa 
IMMACULATA COLLEGE 
Accredited liberal arts college for women. B.A., B.S 


B.Mus. degrees, Science, 
teacher training; 


music, business, 
pre-med., pre-law 


home economics, 
imulating social 





and sports program Dramatic and musical productions 
with nearby men’s colleges. Cheerful, homelike atmos 
phere. 350-acre campus near Phila. overlooking beautiful 


Chester Valley. New residence hall, liberal arts building 
Pool. Lake for swimming and canoeing. Farm and dairy 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary. Early application advised. Catalog: 


Registrar, Box G, Immaculata —— Immaculata, Pa. 


Gwynedd- Mercy 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mere 
180-acre campus 20 miles from Philadelphia 


Sister Mary Gregory, Dean, Box S$, Gwynedd Wetey, Pe. Pa 





MARYWOOD 


Accredited Catholic college for women 


COLLEGE 


A., B.S., B.M., 


M.S. degrees. Liberal arts, vocational home economics, 
music (NASM accredited), art, secretarial, teaching 
elementary, secondary). librarianship, drama, psychology, 








social service, science, medical technology. Special edu- 
cation. Modern theatre. Gym with largest pool in East 
Conducted by Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary. Write for catalog. 
Registrar, Marywood College 
Box S, Scranton, Po 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
Four-year liberal arts Regional and national 
accreditation Pre-professional training for medi- 


cine, law, social service. Elementary and secondary 
teacher education art. music, home economics 
education. 200-acre campus in foothills of Alleg- 
heny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. All sports. Catalog 
on Request. Write Box 23-S 








SAINT FRANCIS 





Write for catalog 


Father George, T.O.R 














Box D, Spring Grove, Pa. (near York 
an Y 
RAVENHILI 
4 aa 4 
Academy of the Assumption 
i Pr f 
Boa ga ( preparatory, ar 
li ecretarial, Sports. Wooded 27-acre cat 
‘ wcted by The Relig f the Assumption. Sch 
Miami, Par I Rome, Catalog 


Dept. S. 3480 W. School House Lane, 
Germantown, Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania. 


as though it takes you ten paragraphs to 
sav what a good magazine might say in five, 


what a good writer might say in three, and 
what the Bible could say in one. 
IRENE Boris 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


COLUMBIAN SQUIRES 


I have been privileged to work with the 


Columbian Squires for the past three vears. 


Being close to the program, I appreciat 
vour Picture Story in the April issue of 
Tur SIGN 

There has been so much said about ju 
venile delinquents, I think most of ou 
youth have been greatly affected by it. An 
article pointing out good things about them 
was most welcome Thank vou for a_ fine 
SLOTS 

CHUCKIF STEIN 

EX-CHieF CoUNCELLOR 

SELLEVUE CIRCLE DRO 
Piiist cH, PA. 
MIRACLE BABY 

\s a student nurse, T was especially in 
terested in vour article “Miracle Baby 

\pn It should be verv encouraging and 
nspiring to women who have fears about 
elivering a premature baby 

1 hope iu vou will have many more 
irticles on the medical profession in- the 
futiun will have such a pleasant story 
ine effect as this one did 

PATRICIA MOLNAR 
Dirror, Mic. 
WHY? 

The fact that I have allowed mv sub 
scription to expire was not oversight. but 
intentional. As vou put it, “the silent vote 
of no confidence To make it brief but 
blunt, I find vour editorial policy most 
objectionable 

\ few months ago vour editorial “Why Is 
It? The questions you posed were such 
that I would expect some anti-Catholic to 
put to vou. Your stand toward labor 
WOW. [Tam not a “deadly enemy of or 
ganized labo The bulk of my income 
is derived as a wage earner, but I certainly 
cannot accept vour views toward labor. As 
for Walter Reuther, in spite of what you 
may write. | do not believe the sun_ rises 
ine scts on him 

My objections, I'm sure, are not new to 

uu. Certainly vou should be allowed to 
vrite what vou believe and I'm sure some 

yple will read it. 
Lioyp Guzek 
WoHrine INb 
OUT OF THE SHADOWS 

Congratulations on your salute to Mr 
Emil Frei in the April issue of “People 
of the Montl 

One of those voung artists in whom M1 
Frei places his “great hope” is surely the 


young man working quietly in the shadows 
He is Brother Melvin, Meyer 
teache McBride 


see ro) 


$.M., 


page 


art from High 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsooket, R. |, 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart, 
High School, State Accredited Classical, Sej- 


entific, Commercial, and General Courses, 


Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 


———. 


SACRED HEART MILITARY ACADEMY 
































Boys, grades 5 to 8. Conducted by the Brothers of Holy 
Cross. Trains boys to become true Christian gentlemen, 
Well-balanced program Solid foundation in the fun 
damental skills Individual attention. Small classes, 
guidance. Creative skills encouraged Sports: football, 
basketball, baseball, hiking, — Dormitories 
4 miles f i? Write for folder: Brother 
Dominic Elder, C.S.C. PN Box 395, 745 West 
Main Street, Watertown, Wisconsin. 
. nin ' 
a dedicated life 
tal dedication, with vows 
of poverty, chastity and obed 
ence : varied apostolate, stress 
p sh visitation 
H ing pari 
{potential Secular soicaapeae 
the Daughters ar . anges 
ing ° wear mod rn str 
dress. Write Miss Mar C. Long 
DAUGHTERS of 
OUR LADY of FATIMA 
25 Highland Ave., Landsdowne 5, Pa. 
' 
The Missionary Sisters of the Precious Blood 
iT enerous young ladies who desire to make 
the "Precious Blood fruitful in many souls, the fol 
lowing activities: teaching in kindergarten, ele 


mentary and high school grades and as catechists; 
nursing; dentistry: domestic science: music and art 
in the home and foreign missions. 
If interested, please write te: 
MOTHER SUPERIOR, 
Precious Blood Convent, P.O. Box 48, 
Shillington, Pa. 


A PASSIONIST VOCATION 
FOR GIRLS 


l Our Lord is calling you to serye Him. The Pa 
Sister re a Congregation of trained Social Work 
E ator affiliated with the Passionist Father 
The Novitiate for the United States is at Mt. St. Josepl 
I R. I 


For particulars apply to the 
Rev. Mother Provincial, C.P. 














MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE SISTERS 


Young ladies who wish to join a life of prayer 
and apostolic work according to Benedictine 
ideals in home and foreign missions may write 


for information to 


Reverend Mother Prioress 
Immaculata Convent 


Norfolk, Nebraska 








An invitation 
T e a gift of urself to the missions as a mi 
nary teacher, doctor, nurse, social worker. Write t 
Vocation Director 
Missionary Sisters of the Holy Rosary 
214 Ashwood Road, Villanova, Pa. 

It want to love Christ, spread rity all over 
| earth, for the members of Christ are all over th 
| wor St Augustine 
| 











YOU CAN WIN SOULS 


| For Christ as a Mission- 
| ary Sister, nursing, So- 


cial Service, teaching 
catechism. In U. S. and 
Okinawa. Age 18-30. 
Write: 


Mother Superior 
| Daughters of Mary, 
Health of the Sick, 
| Vista Maria, Cragsmoor, N. Y. 


Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 
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§chool, St. Louis, presently touring Europe 
and studying art treasures in’ preparation 
for his return to the classroom next fall. 
We Marianists are proud of Brother Melvin, 
who has worked with such greats as Frei, 
Mestrovic, and Charlot. 

BrorHer Louis ReiLe, $.M. 
FRIBOURG, SWITZERLAND 


FIRST THINGS FIRST 


. | certainly would not want anything 
to go wrong now that I have moved back 


to New York. I would rather go without 
a meal than be without The Sicn. 

DaANiEL MARKEY 
New York, N. Y. 


RETREATS FOR MARRIED 


Regarding THe Six, March, 1958, pg. 58, 
Question: “Retreat For Married Couples,” 
another such retreat house: Miramar Re- 
treat House, Island Creek, Mass. 

FATHER CAREW 
CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


BLESSED MARTIN 


Recently close 


someone very to me in- 
formed me of a query submitted to “The 
Sign Post” some time ago. The inquirer 


wanted to know if there is a canonized saint 
who had been born out of wedlock, to which 
Father Aloysius replied that he didn’t know 
of any but that a person born out of wed- 
lock should not fear that God will not give 
him the graces he needs. 

Well, I just have to say something about 
indeed a 
well, he’s almost 
out of 


canonized 
canonized 
wedlock, namely, 


it There is saint— 


born 
Martin de 


who was 
Blessed 
Porres 

Incidentally, Dominicans throughout the 
world are now praving that the one miracle 
which is required for Blessed Martin’s 
canonization will take place before long 

Miss Cecinta CALDERON 

CANTON, Onto. 


WHEEL-CHAIR CAMPAIGN 


I was greatly impressed by your article 
“Wheel-Chair Campaign” by Frances Ancker 
and Cynthia Hope (March). T am sure 
many people who read this article will have 
the same understanding in their heart fon 
these Muscular Dystrophy patients after 
reading this article. We are in great need 
of the faith these girls have and maybe by 
reading their story we will find faith 
in ourselves. 


this 


DorotHuy CARNFY 
Drerrorr, MIcH. 


READING IN THE SUN 


Enclosed is a subscription to be sent to 
the residents of the Rudd Taylor Memorial, 
a home for the aged. We, the Sophomore 
Class, Room 31, selected Tur SiGN Magazine 
hecause of the caliber of its reports on 
world and home events, of the interesting 
and educational sketches -of well-known 











between eighteen and thirt 
all and follow Him may 


Sponsored by a friend of the 
Daughters of Charity who 
loves their love of God and 
love of their fellow man. 


DAUGHTERS OF CHARITY 
OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 


offer a joyous way of religious life in the service of the poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls 
who have the courage to respond to Christ’s invitation to leave 
nd peace and happiness in a life dedicated to God. The Sisters 
engage in social work, teaching, nursing, the care of children, and serve in foreign missions. 
Send for descriptive literature to 
SISTER BERTRANDE, MARILLAC SEMINARY 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Missouri 














PALLOTTINE MISSIONARY SISTERS 


Would you like to be- 
#8 come a Pallottine Sister? 
As a Religious of this 
Community you can use 
all your talents: Nurse, 
teach, do  catechetical 
or social and domestic 
work. 

For information write to: 
Rev. Mother Provincial 
St. Mary’s Convent & 
Novitiate 
900 McCoy Rd. 
Huntington 1, 
West Virginia 














“TO GIVE SOULS TO GOD... 
AND GOD TO SOULS” 


As a Little Sister of the Poor you would be 
working among God's aged poor. By admin- 
istering to the weary bodies and immortal souls 
of those who come to our door for aid, you com- 
bine the Corporal Works of Mercy and the 
Spiritual Works of Mercy—as you sanctify 
yourself by the exercise of the virtues and vows 
of Religion. Please write to Rev. Mother Prov. 
Little Sisters of the Poor 1200 Valley Street... 
Baltimore 2, Md. Bushwick & DeKalb Aves., 
Brooklyn, N. Y, 2358 Sheffield Ave . . . Chicago 
14, Til. 











THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


Yeung women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's aflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write te Reverend Mother Superier 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 











ASPIRANT CLASSES 


For girls between the ages of 16 and 35 who 
are interested in the Religious Life. Learn what 
this life entails without assuming any obliga- 
tions. One week sessions conducted by 

BENEDICTINE SISTERS 

ST. JOSEPH’S CONVENT 

ST. MARY’S, PENNSYLVANIA 














FRANCISCAN CHRISTOPHERS 
Bear Christ to His Children as a Franciscan Mission- 
ary of St. Joseph, by teaching in schools, Colleges 
and Nurseries. Nursing in hospitals, homes for 
the aged and orphanages. Catechising and paro- 
chial work in U.S.A. and foreign missions of East 
and West Africa, Sarawak and North Borneo. 

For information, write fo 
Superior, Convent of St. Francis, 
Middletown, Conn. 





Silver St. 








HOME MISSIONERS 


Serving CHRIST in the 
Indians and Colored 



















Ou 


4 








MISSIONARY SISTERS OF THE IMMACULATE | 
CONCEPTION, P. O. Box 1858 TS, Pater- | 
son 18, N. J. 

Please send literature on home and foreign 
missions. | 





RE Bitinccrc sic taisndevocinadniniasaskeuacenin PM iecnsicc } 
Address............. dass 
2 Saami State 





“If you should hear His voice 


today, harden not your heart” 


THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS CONGREGATION 


YOU can become acquainted with this Community of men 
—all Brothers—who operate hospitals in five states and 
Memorial Hospital, Boys Town, Neb., by writing today for 
free literature and information. Address: ALEXIAN BROTHERS 
CONGREGATION, 1240 W. BELDEN, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS. 


advertisers appreciate your patronage 


3 er si 
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FOLLOW THE LEADER, CHRIST 


St. Francis did. YOU can. Be 
a religious A Franciscan 
Brother dedicated to Christ and 
youth. 

For information write 
cation Director, 
Tertiaries of the Holy Cross, 
St. Anthony Novitiate, New 
Berlin, Illinois. 


to: Vo- 
Franciscan 














YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 
Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master 
and interested work or the 
rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain more 
information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provincial, 


Mt 5, Ohio. 


in boarding school 


Alverno, Cincinnati 





Holy Cross Brothers 


Serve God as a Brother in 





© Teaching ® Foreign 
® Youth Work Missions 
© Farming ® Clerical Work 
© Trades 
Write for literature to 
Brother Eymard, C.8.Cc Brother Hyacinth, C.S.¢ 
or St. Joseph Juniorate 
Valatie 9. New York 





MEN 
The 


IN SANDALS 
Discalced Carmelite Fathers 
e a life 


ntemplation and 
the 






I For informatior 
esthood or br asarine | 
Director of Vocations, Discalced 
Carmelite Monastery, 514 Warren 
St.. Brookline, Massachusetts or Holy 
Hill, Hubertus, Wisconsin. 


about 
write 














Xaverian Brothers 


es TEACHERS OF YOUTH 

Xaverian Brothers want gener- 
us young men who can lead 8 
ife of complete sacrifice a 
fe devoted to Catholic Edu- 


ation 

For further information: 
Brother Paul, C.F.X. 

Xaverian College—Box $ 
Silver Springs, Md. 








JESUIT BROTHERS 
FIND PEACE 


Following Christ by 
prayer and work 
CLERICAL 
MEST I( 

MANUAL TR ADES 

For particulars write 
Brother William S. Haas, S.J. 
Jesuit Novitiate, Milford, 0. 









Graymoor Friars 
Graymoor, Garrison 7, N. Y. 


Please send me without obligation your litera- 
ture in regard to 0 Priesthood O Brotherhood 





BE SS ee ee Age 
RE se ites tod ila Klee ane pete a oS 
Ss dee ih 1 ieee State 
G.1.’s @ GRADUATES 
Men 17-26 


You are NOT TOO LATE 


to start studying LATIN 
** Special Courses Be- 
ginning July 1 ** Join 
DON BOSCO'S SALE- 
SIANS to’ work = for 
YOUTH as a Priest or 





Teaching Brother. 
G.I. Approval 
Write to: 


Reverend Father Director 


DON BOSCO COLLEGE 
NEWTON, NEW JERSEY 
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figures, and of the numerous eye-catching 
We feel it is our duty to provide 
these people with wholesome literature for 
In this home there are four 
sun porches used for reading and enter- 
tainment. We know one will be supplied 
each month with a good magazine and hope 
in that the other porches will be 
supplied with ample good Catholic material 


also. 


pictures. 


enjoyment. 


time 


DIANA POWELL 


LouIsvILLe, Ky. 


DOG HEAVEN 


The reply given the reader who queried 
‘The (March, 1958) 
going to heaven certainly indicated an ovet 
part. The 
referring to a brief review 


Sign Post” about dogs 


sight on your writer was obvi- 
(enclosed) 
A Priest and 
which appeared in Kenedy & Sons 
(October, 1957 


stated: 


ously 
of Pere 
His Dog 
advertisement 
In the 
of 
and 


Jean Gautier’s book 


issue) 
part, Pere 


tells 


review 
the 

of 

intelligence; 


Gautier adventures he shared 


with his dog his ideas about dog 


psychology and of a heaven 
animals 
Therefore, I 


to the 


fol 


believe you owe an apology 
reader who originally questioned you 
on this subject 

Tut 


favorites 


SIGN continues to remain one of my 


Miss Marjorie BAtt 


PARMA, OHIO, 


THE PRUNED? 


Place on 
of Tut 
listed it 
adults.” I 
and many others are shocked and surprised 
We thought the 
immoral 

the book, but your article 
‘John Michael Hayes deserves credit 
pruning.” I can’t imagine what 


the movie Peyton 
statement in the 
that the 


as “morally 


I went to sec 


the February issue 


SIGN Legion of Decency 


unobjectionable for 


at this listing picture was 
and 

I didn't 
stated 


for 
pruned. 


sordid 
read 


the he 


Mary A. McELroy 


New Brunswick, N |. 


THE GHETTO CATHOLIC 

Will you please let “Baltimore ¢ 
up off the couch and take a 
vourself? If would then 
vecome simple meditation which apparently 
in the look” (and 
know it isn’t new) that insists that Catholics 
up off their knees 
tional, militant 
tellectual 


If vou 


us ate 


chism Catholics” 


little time there 


has no place “new vou 


become a ra 
group of 


get and 


co-operative in 
and economic 
intend to follow 
of the ghetto with 
bear in mind that the highest aim 
of treatment is not to transport the patient 


giants 
your analysis of 


us members psycho- 


therapy 


into an impossible state of happiness 
are angry, 


(we 
mad at editors, etc.) but to help 
him to attain the firmness and _ philosoph- 
ical which will enable 
suffering. 

of 


understood. 


patience him to 
endure 


The 


well 


God are 

The 
matters 
It would seem to me 
the 


laws simple and very 
the Church 

own con- 
that the first 


the laws of 


laws of 


have become of one’s 


science 
of is to invoke 


duty clergy 


You are what you read. Read good books 





Wanted: Young Men with 
Pioneering Spirit 
to serve as priests or as 
brothers with the Missionaries 
of Saints Peter and Paul. This 
aie society has worked for 105 
KY rears in pagan lands wi ; 
years in pagan lands with the 
RYO underprivileged, the hungry, 
P EME the orphans. Essential require. 
ments: good will, good health, and a love 
for the missions. Special courses for 
former G.I.’s. Write to: Vocation Direc. 
tor, MISSIONARIES OF _ SAINTS 
PETER AND PAUL, P.I.M.E., 121 
East Boston Boulevard, Detroit 2, Mich, 
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CARMELITE PRIESTS | 
* MEN OF PRAYER 
* MEN OF ACTION 
*% MEN OF MARY 
Be a Carmelite! 
own Order 
volunteers. 
formation today 





Mary's 
is calling for 
Write for in- 
to 


Fr. Raymond, O. Carm. 
New York 57, N. Y. 





2191 Valentine Ave. 








Wouldn't you like to have 
three Hearts for your own 


Be a SON OF THE 
HOLY FAMILY 


Priest or Brother in 
Teaching, Youth Work, 
Missions, Parishes, 
Trades, Social Work 


these 





Vocational Director— 
Holy Family Seminary, Silver Spring, Maryland 
















HEALING HANDS 


of 4000 HOSPITALLER BROTHERS 
circle the globe in over 20 
hospitals and mission areas. 
Save souls as 

heroic HOSPITALLER m BROTHER 
of St. John of God. Write: 
Master of Novices Director of Vocations 
St. Joseph’s Novitiate Hammond Hall 
Ojai, California Gloucester, Mass. 


bans 


or 


FOUR W WAYS 10 SERIE CHRIST 


as a HOLY CROSS FATHER 


@Priest-Teacher @ Home Missioner 
@ Foreign Missionary @ Parish Priest 





Fo information about Holy 
Cross Fathers, or the Lay Broth 
ers who assist them, write to 


Father Thomas S. Tobin, C.S.C. 
Holy Cross Fathers, 





North Easton, Mass. 
2 4 BE A PIONEER! 
8 ongenial Companionship in 
Ma y’s Own! Every talent and 
raining useful Help bodies and 
souls Catechetical, Medical 
Nursing, Administration, Social 
Service, Education, Travel, Ad 


venture, Experic nce. The only one 


f its kind on earth 


Write for full information to 


_ SYLVA MARIA 
Fr gh husetts 














THE FRANCISCAN MISSIONARY 
BROTHERS OF THE SACRED 
HEART OF JESUS invite young men 


17 to 35 to write for the new illustrated 
booklet, The Joy of Charity. Write to 
Reverend Brother Superior 
St. Francis Monastery 
Eureka Missouri 
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the Church unflinchingly and to vigorously 
ipply sanctions whenever they are violated, 
We ghetto Catholics with paranoiac ten- 
dencies would like that... 
You have a fine magazine and your edi- 
torials are excellent. 
MAURICI 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


F. Manoney, D.D.S. 


Please send me the address of that man 
you call “The Ghetto Catholic.” I want to 
join his camp. 

You say he’s a good man, but he covers 
up his light with a bushel. Maybe it’s be- 
cause he doesn’t want the world 
some Catholics) to blow it out. 

You say he calls lots of things evil. Lots 
of things are. Some people call sin and evil 
disease. 


(or even 


Maybe he doesn’t like to change 
words like that. 

Maybe this man is trying to intervene to 
maintain Divine Order. And maybe if Tut 
San tried to see the good in this man, it 
could help him do some of the good you say 


he isn’t doing. HOW?—Well, you could 
start by letting him edit THE SiGNn. 

CLELIE COULON 
New ORLEANS, La. 

It was wonderful to read in “Letters” 
(May) the Jesuit Father's comment on 
“union-pampering editors” and = also his 
quoting Bishop Dwyer on their “infalli- 
bility... My blood pressure has been very 
low for many years—THE SIGN editorials 


have been an antidote... 
J. K. Keocu 
PITTSBURGH, Pa, 


Your 
(March) 
reading 


Ghetto Catholic” 

look forward to 
each month and 
find those in defense of labor unions par- 
ticularly refreshing. 

We are all aware of the evils and short- 
comings of labor unions, but so few of us 
white-collar workers remember that unions 
are indirectly responsible for all the bene- 
fits that management is giving us now... . 

Mrs. Joseru FLANAGAN 


editorial “The 
was splendid. I 


your editorials 


New York, N. Y. 

Having read the letter from Father 
Coogan in your May issue, I feel compelled 
to comment thereupon. Although your an- 
swer should be sufficient to expose the error 
of his contention, I would like also to refer 
him similar situation when in 1884, 
the Holy See, although opposing Catholic 
membership in the Knights of Labor in 
Canada, refrained from extending its op- 
position to the organization within the 
United States. I am sure he must have read 
the scholarly communication of Cardinal 
Gibbons to the Holy See which served to 
clarify the situation by distinguishing the 
problem in one country from that in the 
other. 

May I also advise the Reverend Father 
that having received all of my secondary 
education under supervision of the great 
Jesuit order, a small part of it under Father 
Steiner, former president of Detroit Uni- 
versity prior to his ordination, I am cer- 
tain he will appreciate my interest in this 
vital matter although he may still disagree 
with us. 


to a 


Joun J. Driscoir 
JUDGE OF THE: PROBATE Court 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. 








Brotherhood? Write to-day. 
this ad . . . Why not write to us at 


You’ve read our ads for 


THE SALVATORIAN BROTHERS 





. . . did you ever wonder how St. Nazianz, Wisconsin got its name? This Catholic village 
is dedicated to St. Gregory of Nazianz! SALVATORIAN BROTHERS begin their spiritual 
training here. Did you ever toy with the idea of giving YOURSELF to the Religious 
You may only THINK it was an ‘accident’ that you saw 


ST. NAZIANZ 7, WISCONSIN 








PIARIST FATHERS 








PIARIST FATHERS 
(Order of the Pious Schools) 


Become a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathers! The Order, founded by St. Joseph Calasanctius 
in 1597, is the first Teaching Order in the Church. They started the first free schools for everybody. 
The inembers of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth. 


Write for further information to the 
1212 Monroe St., N.E., Washington 17, D. C. 








THE ORATORIAN FATHERS — 


Work for conversions in South 
“ Carolina with the priests and 
Me brothers of the Congregation 
of the Oratory of St. Philip 
= Neri! The Oratorians live a 
community life; do not take 
vows; preach, teach, conduct 
parishes and do pioneer mission work at 
home. Lack of funds is no obstacle. High 
School Graduates accepted as candidates 
for Priesthood. Brotherhood candidates ac- 
cepted after their 16th birthday. FOR 
COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE—Rev. Direc- 
tor of Vocations, The Oratory of St. Philip 
Neri, P.O. Box 895, Dept. 8, Rock Hill, S. C. 


FRANCISCAN FATHERS 


THIRD ORDER REGULAR OF ST. FRANCIS 
Foreign Missions Preaching 
Teaching Home Missions 


Aspirants to the Priesthood or Brother- 
hood are welcome to ask for informa- 
tion by writing to: 


Father Leo, T.O.R. 
Director of Vocations 
Mount Assisi Monastery 
Pennsylvania 









Loretto 








WHAT ARE YOU WAITING FOR? 


BE GOD‘S MISSIONER— 
LIKE JESUS, OUR LORD! 


¢ in Mission Lands, the old 
and young, the learned and 
ignorant, the poor, sick and 
dying need a Missioner—They 
need you 

To what better cause could 
you devote your life? (Special 
arrangements for delayed vo- 
cations) 
THINK—PRAY—WRITE for 
information to: 


XAVERIAN MISSIONARY FATHERS 
HOLLISTON, MASS. 














We shall be pleased fo fill your book orders 
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FATHER BENEDIC Toss 
eo assey Saint Leoflorida 
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PAULIST FATHERS 
Modern American Missionaries 


Dedicated 


Send coupon to: 


415 West 59th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
DEAR FATHER: 


obligation, 
literature. 


some of your vocational 
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to the Conversion of America 
Director of Vocations 


Please send me, without 
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BROTHERS OF 
CHRISTIAN 
INSTRUCTION 


(La Mennais Brothers) 
Give their whole attention to the 
training of American high school 
boys. The Church thinks our 
work is a very essential part of 
her mission. Would you like 
to come with us? 

For information, write to: 
BROTHER DAVID, F. I. C. 
La Mennais Coilege, 
Alfred, Maine 
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DON’T MISS THIS OPPORTUNITY! 
BECOME A PALLOTTINE PRIEST OR BROTHER 


The Pallottines work in 23 Countries. Their work is universal: Foreign Missions, 
Teaching, Parish Work, Preaching Home Missions, Conducting Retreats, etc. 


Write for free Vocation booklet: Director of Vocations 
309 N. Paca St. ~ Baltimore 1, Maryland 








See YOURSELF 
as a PASSIONIST 


As A PRIEST You Will: Pray and 
Study in Seminary or Monastery, 
Be Ordained, Preach Missions, Re- 
treats As Missionary Home or 
Abroad. 


As A BROTHER You Will: Pray 
and Work in the Monastery, Learn- 
ing Trades to help with Monastery 
supplies and maintenance. 


For Complete Information write to: 
ee | eee ee Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 


: Passionist Monastery 
ney meee anyowed 5700 North Harlem Avenue 
Dunkirk, New York Chicago 31, Illinois 
If you live in any state If you live in Ohio or 

east of Ohio west of if. 























CONSOLATA FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


By millions the Africans are anxious to get the Catholic Faith. It is really a tragedy not 
to be able to take care of all of them because we lack missionaries. As a PRIEST or a LAY 
BROTHER you can do a wonderful work in our Missions of Africa (Kenya, Tanganyika, Mozam- 
bique), as well as of S. America (Brazil, Argentina, Colombia). 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES AND LAY BROTHERS 
ana Sa A special Latin course 


Consolata House of Studies is provided for delayed 
5406 Colorado Ave. N.W., Washington 11, . 
BD. Cc. vocations. 
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Why not be ‘The Perfect Soldier for Christ?’ 


JOIN THE IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS 


FOREIGN MISSIONS in all parts of the world, China, Singapore, Hong 
Kong, Formosa, Japan, the Philippines, the Belgian Congo, Indonesia, 
Haiti, Guatemala and Chile. Also Home Missions in the U.S.A. 


IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS Box BB Arlington 7, Va. 








THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS 


A World-wide Teaching Institute, Exclusively Brothers Devoted to Boys 
* Religious Teachers. 
* Religious engaged in domestic, clerical and mechanical skills 
For information address the vocational director nearest your home: 
De La Salle Normal St. Joseph Normal Institute 
Lafayette (3), La. Barrytown (3), N. Y. 
La Salle Coll Mont La Salle Lo Salle Institute 
Philadelphia (41c), Pa. Napa (1), Cal. Glencoe (2), Mo. 





MISSIONARIES OF THE SACRED HEART 


welcome boys of high school and college age to apply for admission to 
their minor seminary and novitiate. Lack of funds is no obstacle. 
Spread the love of the Sacred Heart by teaching and preaching in the 
United States. Foreign mission work open to volunteers only. Young 

e) 


men, 18 to 35, who have no vocation to the priesthood, are eligible t 
join as Lay Brothers. 


Address: Director of Vocations 
Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva 7, Illinois. 
(located 40 miles west of Chicago) 








THE SOCIETY OF MARY 


® Religious priests, Teaching Brothers, and Working Brothers. 
® Consecrated to Mary by vow. @ All living a common life. 
© Engaged primarily in education—a modern social apostolate. 
For more information send_p. 0. Box 586, Santa Cruz, California. 

this ad to the VOCATION-—1101 s. Lindbergh Bivd., Kirkwood 22, Mo. 
DIRECTOR at address—chaminade High School, Mineola, N. Y. 
nearest you: —University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio. 
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2 Chaplains and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to 








THE WORLD SCENE 


My 914-year-old son who is in { 
fourth grade at Corpus Christi has foug 
so much use for your World Scene artid 
in making up booklets, I’ve decided to 
new. I refer to those articles that tell abo 
specific countries and contain pictures 
them. They have been a big help to h 
in Geography and I felt you might be ij 
terested in knowing about it. I’m sug 
other children get a great deal of materj 
from your magazine too, 

Mrs. FLORENCE AurI 
Hassprouck HetGcuts, N. J. 


THE SENATOR 


I want to congratulate Father 
Donough for his treatment of the 
“Senator Kennedy's Crisis” in 
Post” (March). I agree heartily—“it 
obscure and seemed to savor of bragga 
docio.” It was Senator Kennedy's chang 
to make a clear statement, and show “full 
view” courage by true Catholic humility 
the foundation of spirituality... . 

Mrs. W. M. KELLy 
Fort Dopce, Iowa, 


THE HIGH AND FABULOUS 


I am writing to tell you how much I en 
joy your movie reviews. Nowadays so many 
movies are being produced and coming out 
as a “sensational, do not miss” feature. T 
have had the experience of going to thesé 
“fabulous” movies and paying very higi 
prices for them and the most you see i§ 
some beautiful scenery which you may seé 
in any 25-cent travel magazine. 

SuSAN HEFFRON 
LANSING, MICH. 


THE PROMINENT MEN 


I find Tue Sicn an excellent magazine 
and enjoy reading the biographies of promi 
nent men in recent issues. 

PAUL J. GAUDET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 


THE PLEASED 


Yesterday I received my first copy, the 
March issue of Tur Sicx. I found so many 
articles of current interest, so compellingly 
told. that I want you to know how much I 
enjoyed them—particularly your editorial 
“The Ghetto Catholic,” “Mestrovic: Man 
and Artist’ and “Cracks in the Kremlin” 

also Thomas J. Horan’s poem “To the 
Lonely Christ.” ... 
Mrs. MINERVA P. WHARTON 
Unxiversitry City, Mo. 


\ friend lent me a copy of THE SIGN 
three years ago. We all thought it a splen- 
did production, so we are getting it by post 
ever since.... © 

Mrs. MINNA O'BRIEN 
JANNALI, New SoutH WALES 


Your John Lester is great—incomparable, 
really. I enjoyed the article and pictures 
of Mestrovic—and all other features. . . . 

Mrs. WM. CrossLAND 
OnrT., CANADA. 


THE SIGN 
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